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NEW ERA COFFEE! 


For people who cannot or should not drink the regular 
imported Tea and Coffee. 


and Nervous Prostration. 


It is not 2 medicine remember, but a splendid drink for both 


adults and children. Send for a circular to 


WRIGHT & RICH, Proprietors, 


167 Chambers St., New York. 


It is a Sure Cure for Dyspepsia, Constipation 


ESTABLISHED, 1801. 


Hand-Made WATER CRACKERS. 


a’ GUARANTEED ABSOLUTELY PURE. 


HAND-MADE FROM CHOICEST FLOUR. 


THEY ARE EASY OF DIGESTION. 
Recommended by Eminent Physicians both sides 
the Atlantic. 
Get only the genuine, which bear the stamp of 
the makers. 


For more than four-score years the Crackers have 
been unequalled for excellence and their superior 
keeping qualities. They are sold by first-class 
grocers everywhere. BENT & CO., Milton, Mass. 


—THE— 


TRAVELERS 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF FARTFORD, CONW. 
——ISSUES—— 
LIFE AND ENDOWMENT POLICIES 


Of every Desirable Form, for Family Protection or Investment 
for Personal Benefit—ALL containing liberal /Vox-forfeiture pro- 


visions. 
ACCIDENT POLICIES, 
SEPARATELY OR COMBINED WITH LIFE POLICIES, 


Indemnifying the Business or Professional Man or Farmer for his 
Profits, the Wage Worker for his Wages, lost from Accidental In- 
jury, with Principal Sum in case of Death. 


Policies not forfeited by change of occupation but paid 
pro rata. 


RESOURCES AND RECORD JULY 1, 1885. 


Paid-Up Cash Capital, - - $600,000 
Total Assets, - - - - $8,055,533.39 
Total Liabilities, - - - 5,966, 723.00 

Surplus to Policy-holders, - - - $2,088,810.39 

Amount paid Life Policy-holders, - - - $3,165,338.38 

“ Accident Policy-Holders, - -  $7,741,252.94 

Total Losses Paid, - - $10,906,591.32 


All Claims paid without delay or discount on receipt of satis- 
factory proofs. 


JAMES G. BATTERSON, President. 


RODNEY DENNIS, Secretary. JOHN E. MORRIS, Assistant Sec’y. 


{ORSFOR! 


PROF. HORSFORDS 


PHOSPHATIC 


Baking Powder 


In Bottles with Wide Mouths to admit a Spoon, 


restores to the flour, the strength-giving phosphates that are remove: 
with the bran, and which are required by the system. No other Baking 
Powder does this. It costs less, and is healthier and stronger than any 
other powder. 

It is recommended and used by leading physicians and chemist», 
and its use is positively beneficial to health. 


From MRS. A. A. GEDDES, 


Teacher of Cooking. 


I have used Horsford’s Baking Powder for the last six months. I have 
tested it thoroughly, and. have never failed to get good results when th« 
directions were fully carried out. I consider it equal to any in the ma: 
ket, and second to none. I take much pleasure in recommending it t:) 
my cooking classes, and:to my friends eames ( 

LICE A. GEDDES. 


22 Inman Street, Cambridgeport, Mass. 


From MARION HARLAND, 


The well-known Authority on Cooking. 


I cheerfully commend the Baking Preparations of Prof. Horsford tot). 
housekeepers of America. They~-deserve as honorable a place in t! 
store-room and kitchen as does his Acid Phosphate in the family me: 
cine-chest. MARION HARLAND. 


From MISS PARLOA, 


Of the Famous Boston Cooking School. 


I have used Horsford’s Baking Preparation with perfect success, f: 
Bread, Biscuit and Cake. M. PARLOA 


No other Baking Powder ever received such high commendatio: 
from eminent authorities. 

We use no Cream of Tartar or Alum, 

There is no other powder like ours. 

Beware of misrepresentation and false statements made by rivs 
manufacturers. 


Horsford’s Baking Powder is for Sale by all Grocers. Try it. 


The Horsford Cook Book sent Free. 


RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, Providence, R. ! 
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THE LITERATURE OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 


SKETCH OF ONE OF OuR Most NOTABLE AND POPULAR WRITERS. 


IIT. 
MARGARET SIDNEY. 


since, and asked them to please to publish it again in the magazine, 
because she wished so much to read it again month by month as 
she did at first. 


Constructively, Five Little Peppers is, in one respect and 
that a vital one, a remarkable story. There are not twenty 
lines of “description,” so- 


HE author known as 
Margaret Sidney” has 


Two books, distinctly mas- 


| called, in the book. There 
are no pauses for analysis or 


two distinct audiences. | 


terly and unlike, established 
her,—one with the children, 
the other with their elders. | 

Eight years ago, perhaps, 
a young New Haven writer 
| 


sent two or three short stories 
to the editor of Wide Awake, 
which differed so utterly in 
style, atmosphere and_pur- 
pose from other MSS.,as to | 
command much attention and | 
reflection; their dramatis per- | 
sone seemed too charming to | 
be lost sight of with the | 
speedy passing of a short 
story, and, as the same little 
men and women, a group of 
brothers and sisters, figured 
in each, the writer was invited | 
to consider the idea of a serial 
with this delightful family as 
its characters; and so it came 
about that the next year the 
children of America made the 
acquaintance of the now fa- 
mous “ Five Little Peppers,” 
—five little boys and girls 
who have done more than any 
other five children in litera- 
ture to make the old-fashioned 
virtues of industry, faithful- - 
ness, fireside family love, obe- 
dience, courage and content- 


explanation. In its art, the 
story is highly creative. ‘The 
children are living—round, 
rosy, touchable, kissable. The 
action is as swift as that of a 
drama,—like the coming and 
going upon the stage, rather 
than a record to be read. To 
be sure, the setting for almost 
all the scenes is the kitchen 
of the little brown house, and 
the interest turns upon split- 
ting wood, or baking a cake, 
or picking out basting threads, 
or having the measles, or mak- 
ing a doughnut man for a rich, 
cross old hypochondriac,— 
but how intense the interest! 
how vital the outcomes in- 
| volved! The story was as a 
| sudden breath of fresh air. 
Childhood was back in its na- 
tive realm of daisy and butter- 
ei cup fields. It was a whole 
A yyy Restoration of the domestic 
virtues. Modern fairyland 
with its hot, dry climate, its 
artificial gardens, its plum- 
cake diet, receded. The book 
had a great welcome. It was 
republished in England, fresh 
editions are annually sold, and 
it has reached the dignity of 
children’s classic.” 


ment respected by our young 


folks. Of the bewitching power of this story, a recent writer 
relates these anecdotes : 


One day, two little New York girls, whose father has millions of 
dollars, came to Boston and told the editors of Wide Awake that 
it was no use to try to be good like the little Peppers, because you 
could not unless you were poor and lived in a small old house ; and 
they were very serious and very discouraged because they were 
rich children and lived in a fine brown-stone mansion. Another 
funny little girl who read the story in Wide Awake, and who has 


Presently, after a space of 
silence and growth, came another full success. This time 
it was a book for adults. Zhe Pettibone Name was quietly 
published, but its course was like that of a sunshiny day-—— 
it was read universally and enjoyed universally. It is a 
New England novel. Unmistakably of New England -bone, 
muscle and fibre, are its characters, as generically so as 
those in the stories by Mrs. Stowe, or Rose Terry Cooke, 
yet without the eccentricities of dialect and _ behavior 
which often mar and discredit the so-called “New Eng- 
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land story,” though it is graphically true to life in the | trasts, reliefs and shadows demanded by art are supplied by 


older villages. Like /izve Little Peppers, and her later books, 


The Pettibone Name is woven of close-at-hand material. Un- 
like most stories of strength and full tone, it deals with upright 


and happy people. As a rule the novelist 
accepts the worn axiom, “ Happy people 
have no histories,’ and brings together for 
his work tragic incidents and unhappy and 
unfortunate men and women. Now mark 
how simple and wholesome the “working 
plan” is in Zhe Pettibone Name: Judith 
Pettibone, having the old-world pride in 
family name, its honor, lustre and perpetuity, 


humor, and by certain quaint, gnarly, gargoyle outgrowths of 
human nature. There is no tragedy, no climaxes of crime 
defeated or punished; yet very powerfully the influence oj 
the story “makes for sweetness and 
light.” But, if we may whisper this, the 
romance of the book lies outside its 
covers. It is said that its future pub- 
lisher laid down the MS. so impressec 
with its sunny, happy spirit that he set 
forth to find its author, and that whe 
the volume was published, she had al- 
ready been installed in a Boston home 
in a new, strange, wide and brighi 
sphere, already assimilating the ideas. 
hopes, faiths and purposes of the late: 
work now just coming from her pen. 
At any rate it is no longer a secret 
that “ Margaret Sidney” is Mrs. Dan- 
iel Lothrop, the wife of the head of 
the great Publishing House of ID. 
Lothrop & Co. 

The earlier time of her new life was 
passed in travel at home, East and 
West, with pauses of sojourn in the 
larger cities; one fruit of these leis- 
urely journeys has but just ripened— 
The Golden West, a volume of value 
to those seeking homes in California 
and the Southwest. 

The winter home of Mrs. Lothrop is 
in Boston, and her winters she largely 
gives up to church and charity work. 
| Her executive ability, her ready grasp 
| of situations, their difficulties and pos- 
| sibilities, her sympathetic comprehen- 


sees with the clear sense of a New England 
woman that se is but one and that her 
brother’s children are many. ‘Therefore she 
goes forth from her inherited home, and 


“THE WAYSIDE.”—THE SUMMER HoME oF ‘* MARGARET SIDNEY.’’ 


places these many of the “ name” in its safe, 
warm, developing atmosphere, and herself toils at a trade to 
help educate the boys who are to carry the name and family 
on. Judith, in her sunny cheeriness, is so strongly conceived 
that she needs no foil of a disagreeable sister-in-law, or an un- 
grateful brother, or unworthy nephews and nieces—all the 
Pettibones are agreeable and worth working for. 


The con- | home in Concord. 


sion of ends and ways to them, all constitute her an ideal 
committee-woman and director, and the responsibilities of her 
relations with various Boards and Missions draw so heavily 
upon her thought and time that editors would ask in vain for 
MS. did she not, every year, “go into retreat” at her summer 
“The Wayside,” Hawthorne’s old home, 
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is her study. There, though dispensing a wide hospitality, 
and yielding to the daily claims so famous a shrine must make 
upon its owner, she systematizes her time and gives to her | 
literary work the hours, the reflection, the silence and solitude, 
the absorption which ideally it demands of her, notwithstand- 
ing she is a swift and spontaneous writer. Hawthorne’s study 
in “the tower” is hers also. There is still a rapt worker in 
the morning freshness and silence of that pine-crowned 
height. Little or no literary night-work is indulged in by | 
the mistress of “ Wayside.” She most hygienically recog- 

nizes the advantages of sleep, rest, recreation, the refresh- 

ment of home-life, of the tonic of the river, of the balsam 

of the woods, of the proper cookery of good food, of stated | 
hours of labor. Studies of these secrets of clear thought 

and wholesome feeling, of these simple springs of success, | 


divines and scholars, together with the classic essays, poetry 
and fiction of old English literature. She absorbed style and 
form, she fed upon ripe thought, she considered logic and fol- 
lowed along argument. Above all, she was a child in an in- 
tellectual, highly social household where children were seen 


but not heard, and so listened to much discriminating and 


critical conversation. Though a scribbler of stories, “ arti- 
cles” and verses from the years when she shyly crept under the 
dusky shelter of the protecting table to work unobserved, her 
style was formed, the quality of her theories assured, and her 
opinions of life digested before she published at all. Heredity, 


_ perhaps, was never better illustrated. Of the true Mayflower 


stock, with many thinkers, theologians and writers in the line, 
Puritan principles are rooted and grounded in her, and grave 
issues naturally seem to her matter for grave thought and 


THE StupDY IN THE TOWER, AT “ THE WAYSIDE.” 


largely occupy our author at present. For instance, she be- 
lieves that the harmonious workings of certain hygienic laws 
often underlie business integrity and vitality, and that the 
most useful scheme of benevolence must rest its foundation 
upon the same simple conditions. 


Probably much of her work in the future lies along the lines | 


here indicated. Her latest story for young folks, “ A New De- 
parture for Girls,” which has been running as a serial in Wide 
-lwake, is of a practical character, pointing to the necessity of 
being willing to do whatever work there is at hand. It is 
the half-amusing, half-pathetic history of two Boston young 
women who achieve for themselves and for others the means of 
living comfortably. These later “Helen Harknesses” do 
this by mending and darning—not priceless old lace, nor silk 
gowns, nor oriental rugs and cashmere shawls, but worn and 
spotted carpets, curtains, very prosaic garments, all and what- 
ever households may need repaired. 

Of course there is training, there is long growth by daily 
food and accretion, lying underneath this excellent and valu- 
able literary work. Margaret Sidney was bred a scholar. 
Without, there was the atmosphere of a conservative college 
town. Within, the home was full of books, parlor and attic— 
tne books of a well-read gentleman of sixty years ago; stand- 
ard history, the meditations and sermons of famous old-world 


grave action. However, a certain sunny gleefulness of spirit, 
a special prerogative of being very glad, indeed, over all good 
and bright things, rescues her always from too great severity 
of expression. She is painstaking in revision, in one instance 
re-writing eleven times before she could pronounce it ready 
for the printer. 

No less has growth gone forward in her new and more cos- 
mopolitan life. Rich conditions for much valuable and help- 
ful literary work exist. She moves in an atmosphere that 
tingles with new, strange and crossing currents; her special 
activities bring her in contact with original thought and 
strong impulses; her benevolent work is full of important 
“studies,” important experiments; on the other hand there 
is the freshening influence, the dew and fragrance of a little 
child unfolding its nature at her side—Baby Margaret; and 
above all, her tastes, wishes and aims are strengthened and 
shaped by her husband’s judicious care and his practical 
literary experience, while her perfect health promises her 
years of strength and leisure. Thus it can confidently be hoped 
that she may personally watch over the unfolding of some of 
the experimental plans for the benefit of the weaker classes of 
society in which she is now interested, and that other workers 
in the same lines may have the benefit of her conclusions. 

—R. A. F. 
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TEN DOLLARS ENOUGH. 


KEEPING HousE WELL ON TEN DOLLARS A WEEK. How IT Has 
Been Done. How iT May BE DONE AGAIN. 


CHAPTER V. 


HOW TO MANAGE THE FAT THAT HAS BEEN USED FOR 
FRYING—CUP CAKE. 


HEN breakfast was on the 
table, Molly directed Marta 
to go up stairs with pail and 
cloth and to bring down the 
soiled water, fill the ewer with 
fresh, etc. As Harry rose to 
put on his coat, Molly ran 
up stairs and put on her hat 
and gloves. “I am going to 
the depot with you, Harry,” 
she said, when she reappear- 
ed ready for walking, “and I 
shall do my marketing as I 

— return.” 

“That is a good idea, Molly; the walk will be good for you.” 

_ Before leaving the house, Molly passed through the kitchen, 
and told Marta, after she had finished her breakfast, to wash 
the breakfast things, but to leave the fat (that she had herself 
removed from the stove and covered, so that the fumes might 
not fill the house, before she went in to breakfast) till she 
returned. ‘“ After you have washed up, if I am not here, fill 
the lamps and clean the chimneys.” 

This Marta was doing when she got back, and while she 
finished, Moily took off her outdoor clothes and donned her 
apron. ‘Now, Marta, I will show you about this fat, and I 
want you to remember to do just as you see me do, every time 
you use it. This is a piece of cheese cloth; the fat is still 
quite hot (Molly had left it on the iron shelf over the range), 
but not scalding; I put the cloth over this empty lard pail, 
and without shaking the fat, pour it through the cloth. You see 
all this fine black sediment that remains on the cloth and in 
the saucepan? that, if it were not strained out, would discolor 
whatever you fried in it. When it is strained each time, you 
can use it a dozen times, so you see it is not extravagant to 
fry in deep fat. Now you have a very greasy cloth and sauce- 
pan, but pour a quart of dod/ing water and a piece of washing 
soda as big as a walnut on them, stir them, and you see you 
have no more grease, only some nice soapy water and a clean 
saucepan!” 

Marta’s interest had been all alive since she had seen the 
chops, and she explained how often she had seen cooks in 
Germany bread cutlets, and they came out of the pan only 
breaded here and there, never had she seen them all over 
alike, except at a restaurant where she had been dish washer, 
and where there was a man cook. 

“The crumbs come off for one of two reasons,—either they 
were too large (when I use bread instead of cracker I sift 
them), or the fat had not been hot enough; two or three large 
crumbs would spoil the whole, for they would fall off, bring 
others with them, and leave bare pale spots.” 

As she made the explanation she had worked over the 
bread, which had risen to twice its first bulk, and put it in a tin 
pan, and set it to rise again. “That will only make one nice 
loaf, but it is as much as we shall eat while fresh. Now, while 
my hands are in flour, I will make a plain cake, and while it 
is baking, Marta, you and I will go upstairs to the bedrooms. 
But first look well at the bread in the pan; you see it is 
barely half full; I worked it thoroughly, so that it has again 


to rise ; when it is twice the size it now is, it will be ready for 
the oven,” 


She got for her cake two eggs, half a cup of butter, one of 
sugar, and a cup and half of flour, a lemon and a nutmeg. 
Remembering she would need them, she had brought half a 
dozen cf lemons and an ounce of nutmegs in with her. She 
set Marta to cream the butter and sugar, while she separated 
the yolks of the eggs and beat the whites till they wer 
quite firm. 

“This is only a plain, ‘one, two, three, four,’ cake, Marta, 
but will be made nicer by the flavoring. When you know 
how to make this cake, always remember to vary the flavor, 
and the cake will seem much better than ordinary cup cake: 
sometimes you can add, the last thing, a cup of candied lemon 
and orange peel cut fine,—I will show you how to candy then, 
when we have collected enough,—or a cup of currants; eithe; 
of these must be made warm, flour shaken through them, an! 
the cake stirred only just enough, after they are in, to mi) 
them, or they will all go to the bottom. This cake we wil! 
flavor with lemon and nutmeg. Mix the two yolks now with 
the butter and sugar, grate half the nutmeg, beginning at thc 
blossom end, or there will be a hole all through it; when you 
see that, always turn the nutmeg, begin the other end, anc 
there will be no hole; then grate the peel of the lemon to 
them, add a quarter teaspoonful of salt, and mix all together: 
now sift in part of the flour, then part of this cup of milk, now 
more flour, and the rest of the milk; the batter is rather sti!\ 
as yet, but the whites of the eggs will thin it enough,—they 
are the last to go in.” 

Molly buttered a cake pan, and the mixture, a thickish 
batter, was poured in, and then powdered sugar was sifted 
over and the cake put in the oven. 

“The oven is nice and hot. I like to cover a cake the first 
half hour, so I will put this pie pan over the top; another time 
I will have a piece of card board ready and keep it for the 
purpose. Remember, if you want to make this cake when we 
are short of butter, you can use half lard. Now look at the 
bread ; it will be ready in about twenty minutes, and the oven 
will be just nice for it. Meanwhile we will go up stairs. 


CHAPTER VI. 
Oysters on the Half Shell. 
Porterhouse Steak. Ragout of Lamb. 
Stuffed Potatoes. Lima Beans. 
Cheese Canapées. 
Lemon Pie. 


WHAT “SIMMERING” MEANS. 


Molly congratulated herself on her unusual good fortune in 
securing such a girl as Marta, when she saw, in initiating her 
into the bedroom work, how well she did it. But she was not 
to be without her trials, even with this treasure, any more 
than every other housekeeper. When she knew, by the time, 
that the bread was ready, being deep in the draping of some 
chintz she had had in their city room, she told Marta to run 
down and put it in the oven, and to take the cover off the 
cake, but on no account to move or shake it, the bread would 
go in on the other side of it. 

Marta ran down, if the term can be applied to the lumbering 
movement with which she hurled herself down stairs. Molly 
heard her carrying out her order, and then she heard a sound 
that elicited an exclamation of annoyance. It was the sound 
of the oven door closing with a tremendous bang. 

“My poor cake! how vexatious!” For a moment vexation 
impelled her to scold Marta, but, if Molly was one thing more 
than another, she was reasonable. Her blame was for herself 
more than for the girl. “How could she know? I must give 
her a general caution; I suppose the cake is gone utterly.” 

It was. She met Marta returning to her up stairs work 
smiling serenely. 

“ Marta, I want you to come and look at the result of bang- 
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ing the oven door in that way when cake is in the oven, and 
vou must remember, too, never to set a pot heavily on the 
range ; when a cake has once risen, until quite done, any 
udden jar will cause it to settle down. Look at this; you 
see the cake is all sunken.” 

Marta stood the picture of concern, her teeth pressed tight 
over her under lip. 

“ Never mind, we'll look on the cake as a lesson; to-morrow 
you must make another as you saw me dothis. Go and finish 
upstairs, and I think, as we have no cake to-day, I will make 

pie for dinner. When you come down you will see me make 
‘he paste, as everything I do, I hope you will do later.” 

When Marta came down Mollie weighed out six ounces of 
butter and eight ounces of flour—the butter was straight from 
the ice-box and very firm; these she put together in a chop- 
ping-bowl with a pinch of salt, opened the window to let in 
the cool air, and then chopped butter and flour together, but 
not very fine, the butter still remained in well defined bits, 
some as large as white beans, when she left off. Making a 
hole in the center, she poured in a sma// half cup of ice water, 
and made it, with as little pressure as possible, into a firm 
dough. A few bits of butter and flour fell from it, but she did 
not stay to work them in smoothly, explaining to Marta, as 
she turned all out on to the pastry board, that they would 
roll in smooth, and the less handling the pastry had the better. 
She rolled it out half an inch thick, folded it in three, putting 
any little flakes of butter that might be on the board upon it, 
and rolled it out again. (This was done as quickly as possible, 
so that the warm air of the kitchen might not soften the 
butter.) She dredged very little flour on it, and folded it 
again in three, rolled it again, and then once more folded and 
rolled it, making three times in all. 

* Now, if I were in a hurry, I should use the pastry at once 
as it is ready, but it will be so much lighter and better by 
being put on the ice, that I shall leave it till I come out to 
see to the dinner. I will have cold lamb and salad for my 
lunch,—you know how to prepare the lettuce.” And Molly 
left the kitchen, knowing she had now some hours in which 
she could attend to getting things into places, etc. 

Hardly was her luncheon cleared away, however, when 
Marta brought in a card, saying a lady had given it to her, 
but she didn’t know what she wanted. It bore the name of 
Mrs. Merit, and realizing that the visitor was left standing at 
the front door, she hurried out to receive her. Molly apolo- 
vized for Marta’s keeping her there. 

“Don’t mention it, this is a very early call; but coming into 
a furnished house is so different to an empty one, you get 
settled in a few hours; besides, I knew this was your first 
experience of housekeeping, and if one wants to be of real 
use, it is no use to leave it till your difficulties are over.” 

The lady had followed Molly into the parlor as she spoke, 
and seated herself in the rocking chair. 

“You are very kind,” said Molly, thinking how very friendly 
it was. 

“T mean to be kind, my dear. I know the difficulties of 
inexperienced young housekeepers, and I want you to know 
that your nearest neighbor is ready to run right in any time 
you want, and if there’s anything I can tell you, why, you 
know where to come.” 

“Thank you very much indeed,” said Molly gratefully; “I 
shall not forget.” 

The conversation now drifted off into talk about Greenfield, 
and Molly learned the names of most of her near neighbors, 
and, it must be confessed, more of their peculiarities than 
she cared to hear. 

“I’m your nearest neighbor on this side the street, but 
there’s poor Mrs. Lennox right opposite, poor thing! I’m 


She was a real good neighbor, and when one’s life’s as hard 
as her’s, a friendly neighbor is a good deal.” 

Molly did not ask why Mrs. Lennox was qualified by the 
adjective “ poor,” nor why her life was hard. She began to 
recognize in Mrs. Merit a type of good-hearted women given 
over much to interesting themselves in other people’s affairs. 
Mrs. Merit rocked serenely on, however, and proceeded to 
question Molly on ker knowledge of housekeeping and to 
give some strong hints on economy. 

“You see, my dear, young people start off with an idea of 
style, and it takes them some time to find out the best and 
cheapest way of doing things; and there’s receipts I’ve got 
that I’ve altered and changed so as they don’t cost half, and 
taste, to my thinking, just as well, and no danger of dyspepsia, 
and I’d be glad to send you over my written book.” 

Again Molly thanked her, and promised to avail herself of 
the book. 

“Yes, and you'll find your money goes a deal further; my 
recipes don’t call for eggs and butter as if they grew out on 
the bushes.” 

“Well, you see,” said Molly timidly, “we need so little of 
anything that even a recipe which calls for what seems many 
eggs or much butter can generally be divided by four for us, 
and the four eggs or half pound of butter become only one 
egg and two ounces of butter, so we can have the good things 
and still spend little. 

“But then you have so little of it, and it wastes time to 
make things in small quantities.” 

“Yes, but my time is not valuable, and besides it would be 
no economy for me to make things too plain, for we might 
not eat them at all; and the same would happen if I made 
much at a time of anything, it would-not be eaten up. Mr. 
Bishop likes variety.” 

“Well, 7 believe in husbands’ liking food that’s according 
to their means, and not in young women wearing their lives 
out cooking for them. Mr. Merit was always satisfied with a 
plain, wholesome dinner, and that I took care he had.” 

Mrs. Merit’s words were verging on the unpleasant, but 
her manner was so unconscious that Molly felt sure only 
kindness was meant; she was simply instructing the young 
and inexperienced wife. 

“Now there’s poor Mrs. Lennox, she’s got four children, 
and her husband is as poor as a church mouse, and as per- 
nickety about his eating—-nothing she can get is good enough 
for him; and the way she manages to make both ends meet, 
and to dress them children as nice as any, is a wonder to 
every one, though, poor thing, she is wearing herself out.” 

Shortly after, finding Molly was not curious about Mr. and 
Mrs. Lennox, Mrs. Merit protested that she was paying an 
unwarrantably long visit, rose and left, saying, as she did so, 

“You won’t be lonely long, you are not like strangers; 
being such friends of Mrs. Winfield, every one will make a 
point of calling very soon.” 

Molly noticed, as she returned to the parlor, that Mrs. Merit 
was standing at the door of the house she had pointed out as 
Mrs. Lennox’s; doubtless she had gone to report her visit. 

Molly went from her visitor to the kitchen. She had ordered 
in the morning a porterhouse steak and a dozen oysters on 
the half shell. As the butcher also was fishmonger, he had 
no objection to send so few, and she had impressed on him 
that both were to be sent after five, and the oysters opened 
at the house. She now told Martha, when they should come, 
to put the oysters in the ice-box at once, and went to assure 
herself that the fire was made up and would be ready by five 
o’clock to cook. She found, as she had feared, that Marta 
had forgotten, and the fire was at that stage of intense bright- 
ness which gives place to a mass of dead white ash a little 
later, but would quickly burn up with fresh fuel. 


glad she’s got some one to take Mrs. Winfield’s place to her. 
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Good HouSEKEEPING. 


“ How fortunate I came out, Marta; red as this fire is, in 
half an hour it would have been near out. Put a few coals 
on; when they are lighted well, not before, you can rake out 
the ashes and put on more coals, but not too many.” As she 
spoke she opened all the drafts. 

She meant to have a ragout of tue rougher part of the lamb 
—the neck piece—as a second dish; if Harry did not care for 
it at dinner, it would make a very savory one for breakfast. 


She cut it up into neat pieces; there was about a pound and | 


a half of meat, very lean, and, properly treated, the tenderest 
in the whole sheep. 

“If I had to pay the same for this part of the lamb as for 
the loin, I should still prefer it for boiling and stewing,” she 
said to Marta, “but so few people will believe it. Get me 
one onion and a carrot, and prepare them. I wish I had some 
canned peas, they would be such an addition; but I have not 
half the little things in store yet that I need.” 

Molly was making this ragout, not that it was needed for 


dinner so much, although it made variety and a better seeming | 
Having | 


table, but her chief thought was for the breakfast. 
the vegetables prepared, and the range being by this time 
hot on the top, she put a spider, with a tablespoonful of butter 
and one of flour, on the stove, and told Marta to stir slowly 
till the flour and butter were pale brown, while she tied six 
sprigs of parsley and half a bay leaf together. When the flour 
and butter formed a smooth brownish paste, or roux, as the 
cooking books call it, the carrots and onions, cut small, and 
the meat were added, with a half saltspoonful of pepper, and 
three lead saltspoonfuls of salt, and a teaspoonful of vinegar. 
These were all stirred round, and a close cover put on. 

“Now these have to be stirred every minute or so to pre- 
vent burning till brown, and while it is cooking I will make a 
lemon pie. I have written the recipe, Marta, as I shall do 


all for the future, and you will keep the book in the kitchen. | cook. We are going to have Lima beans, and stuffed potatoes, 


_ and cheese canapées—to use up the baker’s bread—and, as | 
Molly had | 
not been able to do it without help from the dictionary, but | broil the steak, I will get everything ready now.” 
she remembered that she was improving her German, which, | 


I will read it over to you.” 
The recipe was, of course, written in German. 


indeed, was one of her reasons for taking a German girl, the 
compulsory practice would be so good for herself. 

“ Half a cup of fine bread crumbs, just enough milk to swell 
them, two eggs, three tablespoonfuls of sugar, two of butter, 
the juice of one lemon, the grated rinds of two. Beat sugar 
and butter to a cream, then the eggs and lemon juice, and 
last the bread and milk. You can make the mixture while I 
roll the paste and get the pie ready, but first I’m going to 
knock a few holes in this tin pie plate, so that the crust may 
be light at the bottom.” 

She took a small nail and hammer, and with it perforated 
the pie plate till it looked like a colander. The paste was 
firm and hard, and Molly rolled it out with perfect ease, the 
third of an inch thick, without it once sticking to the board, 
which was lightly floured. She laid the pie plate on it, and 
cut a circle a little larger than the tin to allow for the depth. 
Every touch she made was quick and light, just as if the paste 
were tulle or white satin. She turned the plate over, laid the 


paste on it, and pressed it on/y on the bottom, never touching 
the edges. She cut a little piece and put it in the oven to try 
it. Then she cut two long strips of paste, about an inch wide, | 
and laid them lightly round the pie, so as to make the edge 
twice the thickness of the bottom; she gently pressed the 
lower edge of this strip to make it adhere to the pie, and then | 
poured in the lemon mixture. 

“Mr. Bishop doesn’t like meringue, or I would have kept | 
out the two whites of eggs, to make it,’’ said Molly, as she 
took out the little “ trier” she had in the oven. 

It had risen a full inch, and “the separate flakes could be 
counted!” Marta exclaimed, as she saw it. Her intelligence 


only seemed to rouse when she saw something out of the 
ordinary routine of cooking, because, as Molly afterwards 
found, her ideal of cooking was what the man cook at the 
restaurant in Germany could do; she never expected to see 
a lady do them, and he had made puff paste just like this, ani 
it seemed magic to her. 

“ And if she had never lived at the restaurant she woul! 
not have had intelligence enough to know what to admire. 
It is the old story,—to those who know nothing of art, a gay 
chromo is better than a fine painting,” said Molly, when she 
told Harry, who broke into good-natured laughter. 

“Oh, my dear Molly, you are too delicious in your enthusi 
asm! What would our artists say to such a comparison?” 

Molly joined in the laugh. “It sounds absurd, but the 
principle is the same. The poor girls who have no experi 
ence of good cooking or refined living, can’t be expected to 
appreciate it.” 

But this was in the evening, and we are digressing from the 
dinner. 

By the time the pie was in the oven, the lamb had been 
| twenty minutes in the spider, Marta occasionally stirring it 
about. Two-thirds of a pint of hot water was now added (it 
left plenty of gravy around the meat, yet dd not cover it), the 
parsley was put in, and the spider closely covered and set 
where it would just simmer, as the success of the dish de- 
pended on it simmering, and zoft boiling. Moliy waited to 
see it come to the boiling point. 

“Now, Marta, remember that 4 simmer means this,” she 
said, pointing out the gentlest little sizzling round the edge of 
the pan. ‘“ Perhaps you hardly think it is cooking at all, but 
that scarcely perceptible motion is what I mean when I say, 
‘let it simmer ;’ faster than that would be boiling. You must 
understand these directions if ever you hope to make a good 


do not mean to be in the kitchen to-night except just as you 


So saying, she cut slices of bread half an inch thick, then, 
with a large round cutter, cut circles; these she cut in half— 
they were not the true crescent shape that canapées should 
be, but they would answer; then she put a tablespoonful of 
butter in a small saucepan (using a saucepan, because to fry, 
or rather sauté, so little, the butter required would be twice 
as much, if it had to go over the large space of a frying-pan), 
and then she fried four of the canapées a very light brown. 
When done she took them up, and grated about an ounce of 
cheese, and setting the canapées on a small tin ready for the 
oven, she heaped the grated cheese on them, then sprinkled 
on them a little pepper and salt. 

“ Marta, those are ready, but need not go in the oven till 1 
tell you. At five you wash four large potatoes and put them 
in the oven; at a quarter past you can put the Lima beans in 
a saucepan of boiling water, with two teaspoonfuls of salt and 
one of sugar; let them come quickly to the boil again.” 

Molly took the pie out of the oven, it was beautifully brown, 
and the edge, half an inch thick when it went into the oven, 
was now more than double, and more flaky than real puff 


| paste, as generally made. 


“Now, Marta, I’ll leave you to set the table quite alone to- 


_ night, and to do everything by yourself, except broil the steak, 
_ which I have not yet shown you how to do, and to dress the 


vegetables. Chop ready for me two teaspoonfuls of parsley 


_ and one slice of onion very fine.” 


Molly had to congratulate herself on having gotten so far 
forward with the dinner, for just as she was leaving the kitchen 
Mrs. Lennox came. 

“Mrs. Merit told me you were settled and ready to see your 
neighbors, so I would not delay coming over. I have not the 
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same good excuse as she has for so early a visit, for, beyond | 


and she took it up to read till it became necessary for her to 


| go and direct Marta. 


Molly had had a hint or two from her two visitors—that they 
considered she would be making rather a slave of herself, but 
she had no such intention; she did not think it harder work 
to be in the kitchen than at the sewing machine. At half-past 
five she went to see if the table was neatly laid, and made a 
few changes, calling Marta’s attention to them; then went 
into the kitchen, and found the parsley and onion not nearly 
fine enough; these she chopped over, and by that time the 
potatoes and Lima beans were done. 

“Pour the water off the beans, Marta, then dress them just 
as you did the cabbage last night; stir them well round, and 
move them to a part of the range where they will just simmer. 
When you have done it you can put the oysters on the table, 
six on each plate, the points to the center, with a quarter of a 
lemon in the middle of each.” 

While she was speaking, Molly had put a little milk on to 
boil, and cut the tops from the potatoes, and holding them 


| in a cloth, scooped out the inside with a spoon, into a bowl 


which she had made hot, without breaking the skin; when 
the potato was all out, she added to it a tablespoonful of but- 
ter and the parsley and onion, moistening the whole with hot 
milk, and then with a fork she beat it rapidly back and forth 
till very white and light; then she seasoned with salt and 
pepper to taste, and filled the skins, which she had put to 
keep hot again, and set them in the oven. The’ milk being 
boiling and the process quick, they had not had time to 
cool much. 

“Now, Marta, heat the gridiron and put your dishes to get 
hot; then put the steak on, open all the drafts that the smoke 
may go up.” 

The fire was clear and not too high, and she watched while 
Marta broiled it, directing her to turn the steak frequently. 

“Keep the gridiron tilted from you, so that the grease runs 


oa «ood feeling, I cannot be of any use to any one, my hands are 
the an completely tied with my family; but you are Mrs. Winfield’s 
“see friend, and you seem no stranger to me.” 
ani “ But no excuse is needed,” said Molly. “I think it exceed- | 
ingly kind.” | 
uli] Mrs. Lennox was a very nervous looking woman, who had 
ire. once been very pretty, and was still young enough to be so. | 
gay \Vhen they had talked a little while, it proved that Molly’s dear | 
she friend, Mrs. Welles, had been a school-fellow of Mrs. Lennox. 
(his made them quite intimate in a few minutes, and Molly | 
usi found herself talking freely of her hopes and plans. | 
| “Oh! but how could you have the courage to keep house, | 
the when you had no family to make boarding impossible ?” 
eri “But it needed more courage to go on boarding, I think,” 
to laughed Molly. 
“Oh! wait a bit, till your servant goes off at a moment’s 
the notice, just as you have company to dinner; or till your hus- | 
band begins to criticise the food, or—if you are too newly | 
en married for that—till you see him look at the table in despair, 
it ind sit down and eat as if it were all chaff,—those are the 
(it things that will make you long to give it all up.” 
he “ But,” said Molly gravely, for that bitter phrase, “if you | 
set ‘re too newly married for that,” shocked her, “I don’t think, | 
le- if girls served me so half a dozen times a year, it would be | 
to more than a temporary annoyance, while to board is a daily | 
and hourly discomfort ; as for my husband, I shall try at least 
he to give him as good food as we had while boarding.” 
of “Yes, as good food, but it is the variety; on small means 
ut it is impossible to have it. You smile! it is all smooth 
y. sailing for you yet, but I assure you the first time you find 
st yourself without a girl you’ll realize what I mean; but it is 
1d heautiful to see your enthusiasm, and recalls my own early 
s. married life.” 
I She sighed; Molly pretended not to hear her, although she 
u was full of sympathy for her weary looks; she laughed lightly 
and said, “ Well, I don’t believe I should be in despair to find 
i. myself without a maid! It would worry Mr. Bishop for my 
2 sake, but not me.” 
d * That’s all very well in theory, but when it came to having 
f the breakfast to get, the fires to light, and you find the bread | 
, won't rise, and nothing goes as it ought to go, you'll be in- 
» clined to sit down and cry.” 
‘ “But I think things would go better than that. I am so 
fond of cooking that I shall practise a good deal, so that, if I 
f find myself deserted, we shall not feel the loss, beyond less 


leisure for me.” 

“You are fond of cooking—that’s difierent! I hate it, but 
then that’s because I have it to do, I suppose, for, though I 
sympathized with you in advance in case you are left without, 
| never have a servant; and as I have four children, and make 
all their clothes and my own, you may suppose I have no time 
to spend over the fire. We are obliged to live very plainly, 
and if I can manage to get the food on the table in an eatable 
form, that’s all I try for. I tell you this now because, if, as I 
hope, we should become more than formal acquaintances, you 
will know what to expect at my house.” 

There was a pained look in the weary face, as if the saying 
had not been pleasant, and Molly’s heart ached at the sad 
picture of toil her words conjured up. And yet, after she had 
left, Molly remembered the dress of cheap material, but 
trimmed to excess, and thought of the weary hours it had 
taken to make, and wondered why she did it. 

Molly, when again alone, hesitated what to do. She knew 
of several bits of sewing she had to do for the house, but she 
was a little tired; and besides, after a week or two, Marta 
would not need her so much in the kitchen—or, at least, she 
hoped not; meanwhile, the new Century was on the table, 


to the back of the stove, and don’t be frightened of it flaring; 
better it should flare than smoke; it is the smoke, not the 
flame, that blackens the steak.” 

When it had broiled eight minutes it was to be laid on a hot 
dish, with a lump of butter on it, and liberally seasoned with 
pepper and salt. But as Molly heard Harry come in, she left 
| the butter and seasoning ready and went to him, trusting 
Marta to bring the dinner to table, telling her, as she left the 
kitchen, to put the cheese canapées in the oven, on the upper 
shelf. They would be brown by the time they had finished 
the meat. 


—Catherine Owen. 


[The next number will tell how Molly and Mrs. Lennox went 
marketing, and what they bought. Some cheap and good dishes for 
large families will be given, showing how “ Ten Dollars is Enough” 
for a very good living for seven people.| 


Compiled for Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


WORDS OF WISDOM. 


Have not thy cloak to make when it begins to rain. 

It is but a short journey across the isthmus of Now. 

He is never alone when accompanied by noble thoughts. 

He that lies down with the dogs must rise with the fleas. 

Hope is the yeast that causes the cup of life to bubble over. 

The tone of good company is marked by the absence of person- 
alities. 

Contentment swells a mite into a talen 
richer than the Indies. ; 

Wealth is a steep hill which the father climbs slowly and which 
the son tumbles down precipitously. 

Some people who are extravagant on themselves are often won- 
derfully ingenious in devising plans for others. 


t, and makes even the poor 
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Original in 
WHAT WE EAT FOR BREAKFAST. 


CHAPTER II. 
BREAKFAST RECIPES CONTINUED. 


are quite mealy, and set them aside for break- 


them into small sized pieces. Put a teacup 
nearly full of milk into a frying-pan; when 
this is hot add butter the size of a large 
egg ; sprinkle the chopped potato with salt, a 
little pepper, and a liberal sprinkle of flour, 


draw back. Do not stir at all, shake occa- 
sionally, and if it seems to stick to the pan, 
toss it about lightly with a large two-tined 
cooking fork; a spoon mashes and makes it “messy.” Keep hot 
and covered on the back of the stove till served. 


. 


BELL’s CoRN BREAD—Two cups Indian meal, two of flour, one | 


egg, butter the size of an egg, one high-heaped teaspoonful baking 
powder, two tablespoonfuls sugar, an even teaspoon of salt, Mix 
all these together and beat hard, putting in the butter after the rest 


is well beaten, having first added milk enough to make a thin bat- | 


ter; put into pie dishes and bake well. 


BELL’s MuFFINS—Two cups flour, half cup of sugar, two tea- 
spoonfuls baking powder sifted in the flour, one beaten egg, two 


cups milk, two tablespoonfuls melted butter, one even teaspoonful | 


salt. Beat well, and bake in gem pans or small pans. This makes 
eighteen muffins. 


BREAD CAKES—Soak dry bread enough, to make a quart, over 
night, in a little water. Drain off the surplus water in the morn- 


ing ; to one cup of flour add a teaspoonful baking powder, mix well, | 


beat up the soft bread with some cold milk, add to this two well- 


beaten eggs, a teaspoonful of salt, then the flour and baking pow- | 
der, and last of all a tablespoonful of melted butter. The batter | 


should be thick enough to flow easily from the spoon; rub a bit of 
salt pork on a hot griddle and drop a spoonful of batter for each 
cake. This makes batter enough for five people’s breakfast. In 
these cakes “ mix with brains,” for some bread will swell more 
than other, and flour will thicken more or less according to its 
quality ; the only way is to drop a little of the mixture on the grid- 
dle, bake, and taste it, adding to the batter more milk if you find 
the cakes too tough, or more bread if they need thickening, and in 
making enough for a larger family add more in proportion of other 
ingredients. A cook needs sense and experience just as much asa 
physician or a lawyer. 


I must also add a warning against the use of bad butter in 
cooking. Don’t buy “cooking butter,” it spoils every dish 
itenters. It is better to give up butter on bread than to buy 
and use anything in cookery you would not eat at your table. 

DINNER. 


I give but a few recipes for dinner, as roasting or rather 
baking a joint of meat is simple enough, and has been a 
hundred times described, but I will say a word-or two about 

BROILED BEEFSTEAK—First, have your butcher cut the steak an 
inch and a half or two inches thick, and if the animal is just killed 
or even recently slaughtered, roll up your steak, or put it between 
two dishes and keep it in a cold place for at least three days. In 
summer make the butcher give you the steak from beef that has 
hung long enough in his ice closet, but when he has no such closet 


fast. In the morning peel them, and chop | 


then turn it into the hot milk and butter, and | 


ing the edge of the gridiron on their handles. When done put the 
steak on a hoi plate, sprinkle it freely with salt, xo pepper which 
spoils its flavor; lay pieces of butter on the upper surface, cover 
with another platter or a tin cover, and set in the open oven or on 
the stove shelf till served. 


BROILED SHAD—Make your marketman split the shad down the 
belly; this brings the thickest part over the greatest heat of the 
fire, and it is nicer to help served in this manner. Put it on a well- 
greased gridiron, and turn quite often; to know when itis done, 
separate the flakes of the thick part with a knife, and if it is at all 
| pink or translucent, return it to the fire. When done lay on a hot 

platter, skin-side down; strew with salt only, put on bits of sof?- 
ened butter, and serve. 


BROILED CHICKEN—Do not attempt to broil an old or full-grown 
fowl; take a young chicken, split it down the back a/ways, wip 
the inside dry after removing the giblets, and place it on the grid 
iron with the inside down; keep it so till it begins to grow ver, 
brown, then turn it, but the moment the skin threatens to burn, re- 
verse it again. To find ho , it is cooking, insert a sharp knife into 
the thickest breast, if the flesh is pink at all, return it to the fire: 
when well done and browned, lay it on a platter, inside down: 
| butter, salt, and serve. 


IrRIsH STEW (My way )—Buy a thick piece of beef from the 
shoulder, about two pounds and a half, have it cut at least three 
| inches thick: this will have a few short bones in it, but it costs 
| much less than steak or roast. Cut the meat into square pieces 

(this weight will make four or five), put it into a bean-pot, or any 
earthen vessel with a cover; it can be cooked in any covered pot 01 
stew pan, but I like the “crock” best. Peel a medium-sized onion 
and put it on top of the meat; scrape and slice a small carrot, and 
add with it a handful of dried celery; if you do not have this, a tea- 
spoonful of celery-salt, just before the dish is done, wil] do, but a 
handful of fresh celery cut into inch-pieces is better than either; 
pepper well, and cover all with hot water; put on the lid, and let it 
simmer from breakfast time, or before, till dinner, on the back of 
the stove; do not let it boil up. An hour before dinner, peel some 
raw potatoes and put in as many, cut in slices, as the gravy will 
cover; ten minutes before dinner take off the cover, pour out the 
gravy into a sauce pan, skim off the beef fat, set it on the stove, 
and when it boils stir in two tablespoonfuls of flour rubbed smooth 
in one of butter, two teaspoonfuls of salt, or more if you choose, 
and a pinch of clove; stir till well thickened, return the gravy to 
the stew, let all get very hot, and serve. This is very good 
warmed over, and is enough for two dinners for three or four 
people. 


BAKED HA.Linut—Buy a piece of halibut cut square and thick, 
not in slices, put it on the wire frame for roasting in the dripping 
pan, and pour a pint of well-salted water into the pan, lay the hali- 
but on the cut side, and on the other or upper side, lay enough 
slices of thinly-cut salt pork to cover the fish; bake till the fish is 
thoroughly done, half an hour at least, occasionally basting it with 
the salted water. 

BROILED LIVER—Cut calf liver in thick slices, and broil it 
above a slow fire, turning constantly till it is thoroughly done. 
Liver is also good cut in the same way, parboiled, and fried, served 
with fried bacon. 

STEWED Fowi—Cut an old hen, or a tough fowl of any age, in 
pieces, singe and wash carefully, and put inco a covered pot or 
sauce pan, pepper well and pour on hot water enough to cover well, 
let it stew slowly on the back of the stove all day, filling up with 
water when needed, till even the gristle is tender. It is better to 


and you have no refrigerator, put it in a stone jar and set it ina 
north window for twenty-four hours at least. Have a clear fire, and 
a strong, double-wire gridiron, and put your steak on half an hour 
before dinner time, having first cut off the thick fat, or you will 
smoke the meat badly in broiling ; keep turning your double grid- 
iron over and Gver constantly, that the steak may not burn, but 
cook throngh; when you think it is done, take it off the fire, and 
with a sharp knife make one small cut into the thickest part; if it 
is raw inside, return it to the fire, but keep the cut side up, and 
raise the gridiron further from the coals; this can be done by the 


and roll out to the size of a large platter; prepare the chicken as 


put in a whole onion with the fowl, as it stews all away and adds 
richness to the gravy, but this can be omitted. Next day, care- 
fully remove all the fat from the surface of the gravy, add some 
chopped celery, or a teaspoon of celery salt; common salt enough 
to make it palatable, and two grates of nutmeg to the gravy, and 


when it is hot, thicken it with a heaped tablespoonful of flour 
rubbed in one of butter till smooth; put in the chicken when the 
gravy is thick and hot, and heat it through. Serve very hot. 


CHICKEN CAKE—Make half the recipe of baking-powder biscuit, 
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the gravy to thicken; bake the biscuit cake well, split it open, pour 
the chicken and gravy on one half and cover it with the other, as in 
strawberry short-cake. This is very nice. 

CHICKEN WITH RIcE—Stew as before, and next day, instead of 
shickening the gravy with flour, let it boil up and add one teacup 
of well-washed rice, and boil twenty-five minutes. 

PopoviEs—Chop cold beef very fine, season well with salt, pep- 
ner and a pinch of clove; roll out some plain pie-crust thin, cut in 
" unds as large as a saucer, wet the edge with cold water, put a 
large spoonful of the minced beef moistened with gravy, broth, or 


before, but remove every bit of bone and skin, and use only part of 


“our and butter melted in hot water, on one half of the round; fold | 


‘he other edge over, pinch well together and drop into boiling fat, 
and fry till brown, or bake in the oven if more convenient. This 
can be made of any scraps of meat or poultry. 

MASHED Potato—Peel as many potatoes as your family will 
need—a matter of judgment again—mash them as fine as possible, 
adding salt to taste; when well mashed add by degrees very hot 
milk with butter melted in it, at least half as much butter as milk, 
hy measure, and keep mashing and moistening till the potato is 
creamy and white. Put in a hot dish and serve. 

STEWED CELERY—It is a good dish to use the roots and coarser 
-\alks of celery as a vegetable ; cut them into slices, and inch long 
eces; boil till tender, and then turn off the water and pour over 
the celery a hot, white sauce made by stirring a tablespoonful of 
melted butter into a heaped tablespoon of flour, and then adding 
to this by degrees a cup of boiling milk, stir till thickened ; if the 
sauce becomes too thick, as it will with some flour, add more hot 
milk; add also salt and pepper to the sauce. 


TEA. 


As I said before, we never have cake, but baked or stewed 
fruit, and bread and butter. 


‘To Stew PEARS—Put them, well mashed, into a tight vessel, 
with sugar enough to sweeten, and water to keep from burning, a 
little stick cinnamon, or two or three whole cloves. Stew a long 
time. 

BAKED PEARS—Prepare as for stewing, but add no spice; set 
your dish in the oven and let it bake till the pears are dark and in 
a rich syrup. 

AKED APPLE—Slice acid apples, previously pared, into thin 
slices; pack them tight in a crockery bowl, sprinkling each layer 
well with sugar; to a quart bowl add two tablespoonfuls water ; 
cover tightly with a small plate or saucer, and bake several hours. 
When cold, it should turn out in a solid, red mass, the shape of the 
bowl. 

TraA-Biscuir—One liberal quart of flour, three heaped teaspoons 
baking powder, one of salt, a piece of butter the size of an egg, 
milk. Stir powder and salt well into the flour, sift all into a bowl, 
and rub the butter well into it with the hands, add milk enough to 
make a soft dough, just soft enough to roll out; mould it a very 
little, cut out with a small cutter no bigger than a twenty-five cent 
piece, put close together in a buttered pan, and bake till well done. 
These can be made over night, set in a cool place, with a light cloth 
thrown over them, and baked for breakfast, or made at noon for 
tea; but they are just as good when baked at once. Rolled very 
thin and well baked, they are nice to eat with oysters, or cheese ; 
and this is the recipe to be used for chicken or strawbe ry short- 
cake. 

YEAST—Pare, slice, and boil six good-sized potatoes, or eight 
small ones, in water enough to cover them ; when well done, strain 
ail through a sieve (both water and potatoes), return to the sauce 
pon, and add a pint bowl of flour stirred carefully to a smooth bat- 
ter with cold water, a great spoonful of salt, a small cupful of 
sugar; stir well till the mass is thick and clear. It is best to do 
this in a double boiler or a sauce pan set into a kettle of hot water, 
itis so apt to burn. If not perfectly smooth, strain again into a 
large bowl or dish that will permit its rising, and set away till luke- 
warm, then dissolve one yeast-cake, such as are for sale at all 
groceries (wot the Vienna yeast-cake, but the old sort), in tepid 
water, and add to the batter, if too stiff, add hot water ; let it rise well 
once, then stir it down thoroughly, and when it rises again, white 


and foaming, pour it into an earthen jug previously well scalded, 
cork, and tie down the cork with strong twine and set in a cool 
place,—on the cellar floor is a good spot. This is sweeter than any 
hop yeast. 

BREAD—Sift three quarts of flour into your bread-pan, pour into 
the middle a pint bowl nearly full of yeast, as above, add one tea- 
spoonful salt, and enough blood-warm milk to make a soft dough 
(the milk cannot be measured as some flour takes more than 
another); knead well for twenty minutes. It is better to make the 
dough at first too soft than too stiff, as flour is necessarily used on 
the hands, and is, in all events, more easily added than milk. 
Cover the bread with a cloth, let it rise all night in a moderately 
warm place lest it get chilled. In the morning, mould into small 
loaves—this ought to make five—let it rise well before baking; 
when baked, wash over the top crust twice with a little milk, set 
the loaves up on end against each other, as it steams the lower 
crust to leave them in the pan. When perfectly cold, put the 
bread in a tin box or large jar, and keep in a dry, airy place. 

BAKED BEANS—Soak a quart of small white beans all night in 
cold water, picking out the defective beans first. Boil in a large 
pot with a plenty of water; when they are somewhat swelled, set 
the pot off in the sink and stir a large teaspoonful of cooking soda 
into the water which will foam high; pour all this water off, rinse 
the beans well, return them to the pot and fill with cold water; 
when it has again boiled half an hour and the beans begin to 
soften, repeat this process of soda and rinsing; this destroys the 
acid of the vegetable and makes it more wholesome. While the 
beans are boiling wash two pounds of salt pork well, put it in a 
sauce pan of cold water, rind down, and let it boil till the rind is 
tender. When your beans are soft enough to crush easily, strain 
off the water from them and put a layer in a deep baking dish, 
scattering over them plenty of salt and a little pepper; score the 
rind of the pork in small squares with a knife and set it in the mid- 
dle of the dish, rind uppermost, then lay the beans around it, still 
adding salt and pepper to each layer. When all are in, skim from 
the top of the water in which the pork was boiled, all rust or 
specks, and moisten the beans well with the rest of the liquid ; last, 
drip over the surface of the beans, carefully, a tablespoonful of 
molasses; this makes them brown well. 

To Bow SALT MEAT—Wash well, and put on in plenty of cold 
water ; as soon as it boils remove to the back of the stove and let it 
simmer till perfectly tender. Corned beef is improved by putting 
it while hot into a bowl or deep dish, and, putting a plate with a 
heavy weight on the plate, on top of it, this presses it together 
so it cuts in smooth slices. Ham is bettered by skinning when 
well done, and putting it in a dripping-pan half filled with sour 
cider and water. Baste well, and bake till the fat is brown. 

The foregoing recipes are in constant use in my own 
kitchen, and I can recommend them all from long experience. 
I hope Goop HouseEKEEPING will sow them broadcast through 
the land, and help many a toiling and inexperienced friend 
to ways of pleasantness and home comfort; that these 
vestiges of re-creation may be 

“Footsteps which perhaps a”’ sister 

Rowing “ o’er life’s stormy main,” 
Back all ache, and hands all blister, 
“Seeing, may take heart again.” 


_—Rose Terry Cooke. 
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A NEWSPAPER PARAGRAPHER SAYS 
That paper may be made to stick to a wall that has been white- 
washed by washing the wall with vinegar or saleratus water. 
That grease may be removed from wall paper by laying several 
folds of blotting paper and holding a hot iron to it until the grease 
is absorbed. 


That old newspapers will put the finishing touch to newly cleansed 
silver knives and forks and tin-ware better than anything; rub them 
well and make perfectly dry. 


That a firm paste may be made of gum arabic, one-half ounce; 


powdered gum tragacanth, one-half ounce; ascetic acid, twenty 
drops, with one and one-half ounces of water, 
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NICE ECONOMIES.—III. 


By THE AUTHOR OF ANNA MARIA’s HOUSEKEEPING. 


OOTHSOME breakfast dishes are 
wl 


VA, keting we have under considera- 


YY YY 
Y 


. Ky not speak well for talents at the | 
, ’ head of affairs. A woman of | 
Yj brains will have a good table, 


and devise much for its variety. 


groans over the necessity of 
i getting up meals three times a 
day, and wishes people could live 

without eating. I suppose if it 
were desirable, we should have been created to go without 
work, by touching an electric button once a day. But women 
who use their brains much are glad the order of living re- 
lieves thought with hand labor, and lets the mind play with 


matters of housekeeping, clothes and dinners, even breakfasts. | 
The lamb tenderloins, little plump, three-cornered pieces 


are ever so much nicer than mutton or lamb chops, and may 


contained in the basket of mar- | 


tion. Breakfasts, especially family | 
ones have a sameness that does | 
| hash to cook, moistening with cold gravy, and sending t 
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It is your poor creature who | 


be fit for a gourmand, thus: Gash them across the fiber to | 
prevent shriveling, brown them quickly in sweet fat, and | 
finish by pouring boiling milk over them, thickened with a | 
spoonful of cornstarch, flavored by shred parsley and a little | 
powdered thyme. It is next thing to Maryland chicken, that | 


prime way of serving chicken past the broiling age. With 
tihs you may serve delicate corn muffins, baked sweet potatoes, 


lyonnaise potatoes, salsify and cracked wheat—any or all | 
these for a comfortable savory breakfast, which will put | 
people in a good humor and good spirits for the day’s work. | 

Kidneys are a well flavored dish when rightly cooked, but | 
very few understand how to serve them. One kidney prop- | 
erly served is a meal for four or five persons, but like mush- | 


rooms, it needs sending up to the moment. If possible have 
the kidney cut from the side of beef for you, to insure its 
freshness, and as soon as home, cover it in salt water, 


Chop three large onions and four small carrots into meal and 
fry light brown in nice fat, for ten minutes. Slice the kidney 
in bits an eighth of an inch thick, cutting out the stringy 


dishes will make, a tolerable variety for ten days at least, 
which you may vary at pleasure with poultry and game. 

will venture to say that any one treated toa succession 0! 
such dishes properly cooked, will have an impression that he 
has lived well, unconscious that it is at the cheapest rate. A 
hint more for your hashes, let them stand over night with » 
little sweet marjoram in them, using twice as much potato a: 
meat, browning a shred onion in the pan before putting th 


table with a thin brown crust, folded like an omelet. A dis- 
cerning use of sweet herbs and a hot browning fire are the 
secret for making plain fare excellent. 

But what is to be done with the lima beans. But on 
way of cooking them seems known to family tables, which: 
is to stew them and soak with butter before sending up. 
Beans in this way are not much better than the ordinary 
steamed dried apples. Our household is given to experi 
ments in every department of living, from gardening and 
chemistry to cooking, and we happened on a way to serve 
beans which make*them one of the stand bys of the table. 
We bake lima beans, in the old-fashioned way, with variations 
Soak over night a pint or quart of limas, according to the 
size of your family of bean-eaters, boil slowly in plenty of 
water till they will mash with a spoon, and as soon as they 
reach that point, before they are really tender, drain them 
and fill two quart earthen basins with them, adding to each 
two tablespoonfuls, or three if you like of salad oil, onc 
spoonful of white sugar, one teaspoonful of salt, half a cup 
of gravy from your baked meat, or of soup stock, two cups of 
the water the beans were boiled in, or a cup of milk if you 
prefer. Now don’t look aghast and protest you never can eat 
anything with oil in it, as prejudiced people are apt to do. 
Bake this dish slowly five hours or over night, and you wil! 
have as delicate and rich an article as ever comes on the 
table, without a trace of oily taste, or the greasiness which 
forbids baked beans to many stomachs. The rank flavor of 
common baked beans is absent, you have in its place a 


| smooth, creamy flavor, which when this way of serving is 


once understood will make baked lima beans as desired a 


| vegetable as asparagus on toast, or cream celery. It is a dish 
changed daily till the kidney is used, which should be soon. | 


tough centre, and lay over the carrot and onion, covering | 
close for ten minutes, then dredge with browned flour, pow- | 


dered thyme and lemon peel, salt and pepper, pour on a pint 
of boiling water and cover again five minutes or less, serving 
quickly on hot plates. You cannot distinguish either carrot 
or onion if well done, the two flavors blending to produce a 
new one without the rank quality of either, while the gravy 
penetrates the whole. Graham biscuit and baked potatoes 
suit this dish. 

Lay the breast of mutton in a pan half full of finely chopped 
onion, carrot and bread crumbs, with salt, pepper and a little 
marjoram or sage, with small pared and parboiled potatoes 
around the meat. Bake rather slowly under an inverted pan 
and brown quickly at the last. Drain the fat from the vege- 
tables, brown a little for gravy, adding a cup of boiling water 
and a spoonful of walnut sauce if you have it. Serve with 
garnish of watercress, a dish of cauliflower, or cabbage in 
cream, potatoes mashed with one small turnip, the only way 
in which turnips should be served commonly in my way of 
thinking, and some very dry, sugary squash. The prairie | 

| 


Hubbards from new soil are the only squashes for a first rate 

table, being so rich, dry and sweet that they spoil one for any | 
squash of secondary quality. 
Here we have, with the hashes and croquettes which the | 


liked nine months in the year, and which is good for a week 
after it is made, whether heated and browned like hash, or 
cold with salad dressing and bread, for lunch, or thinned 
with milk and heated asa purée. But salad oil is expensive 
you say, thinking of choice olive oil at $1 a bottle. When 
you learn to use pure cotton seed oil at 25 cents a large bottle 
or 75 cents a gallon, in place of lard, butter and animal fats 
of all kinds, you will have gained a point for family health, 
complexion and cookery. The only flavor cotton oil has is a 
delicate taste as if chicken broth were mixed with it, very 
far from unpleasant, and it makes everything much nicer than 
common fats, whether for shortening or frying. 

—Shirley Dare. 


HOME-MADE CARPETS. 


In these hurried days it seems absurd to talk of home-made car- 
pets, yet carpets have been made by ladies that are marvels of pa- 
tience and skill. Carpets and rugs for holy places, shrines, and 
convents are often made by hand. In the exquisite chapel erected 
by a Russian Archduke in memory of his wife, in Wiesbaden, there 
is a carpet which at first sight looks exactly like a Turkish one. 
which was worked entirely by the ladies of the Russian Court, anc 
which is large enough to cover the entire floor of the chapel. But 
while such an undertaking -will hardly commend itself to our busy 
women, there are certain efforts of the kind that will repay the time 
bestowed upon them. For example, a covering for the floor of the 
dining-room, which certai:ly need not be carpeted all over, could be 


| home-made of coarse canvas, worked in tapestry stitch in some ara- 


besque design in contrasting shades of color.—New York Times. 
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PUFF PASTE. 
MINUTE INSTRUCTIONS FOR MAKING IT. 

HE methods for making puff paste 
given by Caréme Francatelli, and 
other pretentious culinary authori- 
ties, are so misleading and impracti- 
cable that instead of enlightening, 

they generally confuse and bewilder those 

attempting to follow them, until their efforts 

end in hopeless failure. And such a vast 

amount of nonsense has been written about 

using a marble slab, a glass rolling pin, a 

peculiar brand of “pastry flour” and un- 

limited quantities of ice, that the majority 

of housekeepers have been led to believe 

them indispensable for its proper prepara- 

‘ion and, therefore, consider the making of puff paste so very 
difficult a process that comparatively few ever even attempt it. 
In the “School of Domestic Economy,” I use a table 3 feet 
in length and 2% feet in width, with a marble top, underneath 
which is a zinc-lined drawer two inches in depth (Fig. 1) and 


The choicest pastry, like the choicest bread, can be made 
from any good brand of roller mill, or new process flour, and 
ice can be dispensed with in its manufacture, except in very 
hot weather, as a moderately cold temperature only is neces- 
sary, if not preferable, for successful paste making. The 
prominent object, in making puff paste, is to stretch the 
dough into the thinnest layers possible without breaking 
them, while the province of the butter is to separate these 
layers, and permeate and render the paste crisp and tender. 

To make puff paste use a pound of butter to each pound of 
flour. Spread a napkin ina pan of cold water. Put the butter 
in it, and work it with a wooden spoon until 
it becomes pliable and waxy, being careful 
to keep the napkin between the butter and 
the spoon. Shape the butter into a com- 
pact roll and flatten till not more than 
half an inch in thickness. Mix the flour, an eighth of the 
butter, and the white of an egg, with sufficient ice-cold water 
to form a stiff, smooth paste. Work well with the tips of the 
fingers until it ceases to stick to the molding table. Beat five 
or ten minutes with the rolling pin, doubling and folding the 
paste continually, and using flour to keep it from sticking to 
the rolling pin or table. As soon as it becomes 
light and puffy, roll out circular in shape, and 
until about an inch in thick- 
ness. Lay the flattened lump 
of butter in the center of the 
rolled out paste,—as shown on 
the table—but do not attempt 
to “spread it flatly and evenly over it,” as directed 
by most writers on the subject. Fold the paste 
over from each side so as to enclose the butter 
and leave the folded paste rectangular in form, as 
shown in Fig. 2. Press the rolling pin on it in 
three or four places to hold the folded paste to- 
gether, roll out gently till about an inch in thick- 
ness, then lap it toward you, over the rolling pin, lift 
from the table, turn the face or upper surface down- 
wards, and again roll out till not more than three- 
quarters of an inch in thickness, when it should 
be similar in form to Fig. 3, and about three times 


Fic. 4. 


capable of holding enough broken ice to keep the slab suffi- 
ciently cold to insure success in paste making in almost any 
kind of weather. Such a table, although a very great conven- 
ience, is by no means a necessity, and the only requisites for 


making puff paste of the finest quality, in ordinary weather, are 

a cool room, a smooth table or molding board, a good rolling | 
pin, cold water, and flour and butter of the best quality, supple- | 
mented by skilful mixing, rolling, and folding of the dough, | 
or paste. 


Fic. 2 


the extent in length that it is in width. Fold this 
rectangular strip over twice, using a third of its 
length in each fold, as in Fig. 4,and turn half way 
round on the table, thus placing it in the proper 
position for again rolling out. Press the rolling 
pin on it three or four times as shown in Fig. 5, roll 
down to an inch in thickness, turn over on the table face 
downwards, and again roll out exactly as before, until the 
paste again assumes the rectangular shape of Fig. 3. Re- 
peat this operation in every particular six times, then brush 
the upper surface of the paste lightly with lemon juice or cold 
water, fold again twice, as shown in Fig. 4, and lay on ice, or 
in a cold place for an hour, at the end of which time it can be 
rolled out to any required thickness, cut in the form desired, 
and baked in a moderately quick oven. 

Great care should always be observed in rolling the paste, 
to roll with a light, even pressure. And, during the entire 


process, flour—in addition to that used in mixing the paste— 
should be sprinkled freely on the rolling pin and molding 
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table. 
flour should be carefully brushed from the upper surface, with 
a pastry brush, before the rolling is resumed. 

To make small patty cases or vo/ au vents, cut them from 
the rolled out paste, in circular or diamond shapes (see Fig. 6), 
with a tin cutter or a sharp knife, which should be dipped in 
hot water before using each time. Lift them to a baking 


sheet with a broad bladed knife, cut lightly into the top of | 
each patty, and when baked remove the marked out covers, | 


pick out the unbaked paste, fill the centers, and replace the 
little covers or lids. 

Properly made puff paste con- 
tains 2,304 distinct sheets or 
layers, and unless a patty case, 
in baking, rises from five to | 
seven times its original thickness, 
the paste composing it is of in- 
ferior quality. 


—Emma P. Ewing. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
A WORD TO MOTHERS. 


I write to you, parents, concerning the welfare of your chil- 
dren. But especially do I write to you, mothers, as having 
the greater responsibility in the bringing up of the little ones 
and in the moulding of their characters. The message I 
would bring home to you, one and all, is this: Never frighten 
them. Do not, I beseech of you, run the risk of making 
idiots of them by filling their young minds with horrors. Do 
not attempt to frighten them into good behavior by solemn 
warnings of imaginary terrors. A large proportion of moth- 
ers use these means to coerce their children into obedience- 
They fill their infant minds with dire stories of goblins, ogres, 
“bogiemen, raw-head and bloody-bones,” and hosts of other 
fictitious and terrible characters. 
expecting to find a lurking fiend in every corner. 
tice is not only devoid of common sense, but is absolutely in- 
jurious and dangerous. Many a child has been driven insane 
through intense fear. So deeply instilled are these things in 
their minds—for mama would not tell a lie, you know—-that it 
takes years and years of after life to thoroughly eradicate 
them. 

The writer had a kind, good, self-sacrificing mother—God 
bless her—but she committed this one error in the bringing 
up of her children. Many a time I lay in my crib with 
covered head and suffered the most intense agony of fear; 
many a time I nearly went into spasms upon being caught in 
the dark, which I imagined peopled with strange and fearful 
beings, and fraught with unseen dangers for naughty boys 
like unto me. And strange to say these feelings followed me 
nearly to manhood, and I believe they still lurk somewhere in 
my innermost nature. 

Now, mothers, for the very love you bear your children, 
avoid this great error. Bring them up as near as you can 
without the knowledge of fear. If fear be shown by them at 
any time, try to reason it away and show them that there is 
no cause for it, if there be none. Tell them no tales of 


But each time the paste is turned over, all adhering 


The little ones go about | 
The prac- | 


ghosts, ogres, goblins, or other imaginary characters ; neither 
tell them of horrible realities such as Indian atrocities and | 


the like. Such narratives take a deeper hold on their young 


minds than upon maturer intellects, and many a little one | 
awakes at midnight with the cold sweat of terror on his brow, | 
from the effects of some blood-curdling tale he has heard or 
read before going to bed. 

Make the little folks live as happy as possible, and so bring 
them up that in after life they shall have no cause to entertain 
hard feelings towards their parents. 


—E, H. Pray. 
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PUMPKIN PIE. 

‘*SuCH AS MY MOTHER USED To MAkz.” 
*Twas early in autumn, the time I recall, 
When bright crimson leaves were beginning to fall. 
When apples fell temptingly down at the feet, 
Like apples of Eden, so juicy and sweet. 
The fields slightly faded and tinted with brown, 
Were flecked here and there with the light thistledown— 
The corn that all summer had whispered and told, 
How, hidden within it were treasures of gold, 
Had felt the keen edge of the sickle of late, 
With many a shiver and sigh at its fate, 
And now it was all by the ears in the shock, 
As sheep when alarmed huddle close in a flock— 
The pumpkins once scattered all over the ground, 
Were gorgeous and golden in many a mound, 
Suggestive of sunshine of rain and of dew, 
And later of coveted sweets, not a few. 


One morn at this beautiful time of the year, 
From spire and from belfrey came ringing so clear 
The chimes that portended a wedding was near. 


Cousin Tom had been wooing Miss Jennie, a belle 
With many a suitor, as he knew full well, 

But Tom was persistent and Jennie was kind, 

So a happier couple one scarcely could find, 

As solemnly taking their vows at the altar, 

Each willingly donned the hymenial halter. 

And then came of course, what so seldom is missing, 
The bride blushed and took a good orthodox kissing. 


Salutations all over, the groom and the bride, 

Both radiant and happy, set out for a ride. 

The world lay before them we well may suppose, 
Transcendently lovely, all coleur de rose. 

Thus thrilled with the joys and delights of the day, 
They were filled with content as they talked by the way. 


Now Tom had a practical bump on his head, 

And tastes that Aunt Betsey had pampered and fed. 
And wondrous discrepancy, seen at a glance, 

The bride saw the world through a veil of romance. 
Quoth Tom, “‘ Please to notice those pumpkins, my dear, 
The finest I’ve seen, love, in many a year,” 

“O yes,” answered Jennie, “ how richly they shine, 
Like gold hidden deep in the heart of a mine, 

So gorgeous in beauty, so fair to the eyes; ” 

Said Tom, “I imagine they’re better for pies. 

By the way love, I trust that you know how to make, 
Pumpkin pies, which I dote on, but if I mistake, 
My mother can teach you the art in a trice, 

And give you a volume of wholesome advice.” 


Now Jennie, sly puss, had a wise little heart, 

And she saw there were trials to meet in the start, 
For she knew that when Tom was a rolicking boy, 
Aunt Betsey just found her delight and her joy, 
In stuffing her darling from morning till night, 
Till eating at last came to be his delight. 

And now she discovered with keenest regret, 

The faults of his boyhood enthralling him yet. 


In Indian summer, one very fair day, 

When the honeymoon lay in the heavens midway, 
Tom and Jennie, so happy, to housekeeping went, 
In a vine-covered cottage with sweetest content. 
Now Jennie’s deft fingers found ample employ, 

She trusted that nothing their love should annoy, 
That all their fond dreams should be put to the test, 
Ere the honeymoon settled far down in the west. 

All the dainty devices I scarcely could tell, 

But her cottage might rival a palace as well, 

For all was so gracefully done by her skill, 

That her fingers wrought marvels as fairy hands will. 


So time rippled onward ’till into their joy, 

Came little by little, a shade of alloy. 

For Tom had developed a will of his own, 

And he thought it his duty to sigh and to groan, 
When things failed to please his fastidious taste, 
As often they will in the bustle of haste ; 
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He frowned at his coffee, complained of his tea, 
And grew just as savage as savage could be, 
And told how his mother did this and did that, 
Instead of indulging in laughter and chat. 


Poor Jennie she wept very much I confess, 

In those sorrowful days, but she worked none the less, 
Yet she thought with a sigh of our first “ mother Eve,” 
In the garden oi Eden with nothing to grieve, 

She was sure that with all Eve’s trouble and bother, 
That Adam could never have quoted his mother. 


At last a bright thought came to Jennie’s relief, 
Which offered a balm to her passionate grief. 

“Tom’s mother shall teach me to make pumpkin pies, 
And I will prepare him a pleasant surprise. 

Perhaps all my love and devotion he’!l spy, 

If baked and concealed in his favorite pie.” 


How swiftly her eagerness bore her along, 

While hope set her singing sweet snatches of song, 
’Till she reached the old farm-house a long mile away. 
And heard Torn’s old mother excitedly say, 

“Good gracious! and what is the matter, pray tell ? 

Is the cow in the pound or the pig in the well ? 

My Tom must be sick and he wants me to come, 

I thought that you both had forgot the old home.” 


“ No, mother,” said Jennie “‘ You’re all in the wrong, 
The cow and the pig are both getting along 

As nicely as can be, and Tom is quite well, 

But how do you make pumpkin pies? please to tell, 
For Tom thinks I never will learn how to cook, 

And says you know everything just like a beok.” 


Aunt Betsey just bristled with pride as she rose, 
Adjusting her “specs” to the bridge of her nose, 

And scanning poor Jennie from bonnet to boot, 

Gave vent to her pride in a half-uttered hoot ; 

“Of course I ken cook, goodness me! so I ken, 

And women was made jest to cook for the men, 

And not to be curlin’ and frizzin’ their hair, 

While their husbands have nothin’ to live on but air. 
Poor Tom must be starved with your new fangled ways, 
And so for his old mother’s victuals he prays. 

Punkin pies, the boy wants ; bless his heart, he shall have ’em, 
He shall not go hungry when mother can save him, 
And I’ll teach you to make ’em so then when I die, 

My son shall be sure of his favorite pie; ”’ 

And she wiped with her apron a tear from her eye. 


“ First git you a ‘ punkin,’ and as to the size, 

It depends more or less on your number of pies: 
Then cut it in two and then into pieces, 

Quite a lot for in stewin’ the ‘ punkin’ decreases. 
So then when your ‘punkin’ to stew has begun, 
You've only to let it stew on till it’s done. 

Now get you some eggs and some milk in a pan, 
And stir in your ‘ punkin’ as quick as you ken, 
And season with ginger, put pepper in too, 

And sweeten with sugar though ’lasses will do. 


“Then git you some flour, some water, some lard, 
Be careful not mix it too soft or too hard, 

And roll it out quickly and put on a tin, 

And then put your ‘ punkin’ and other stuff in. 
And see that your oven is jest about right, 

Then at last they will turn out a beautiful sight. 


‘*Come to think, I’ve been bakin’ some pies for myself, 
And I set them to cool on the wide pantry shelf ; 

Tom shall have one of mother’s own pies, so he shall, 
The biggest of all that will last him a spell; 

And tell him I sent it along with my love, 

And hope it a comfort and blessin’ will prove.” 


So Jennie set out with the pie on her arm, 
So late from the oven, still glowing and warm, 

With the thought in her heart as she hastened along, 
“ Perhaps she is right and perhaps I am wrong; 
And yet, as to pies, I am scarcely the wiser, 

For all I have learned from my willing adviser. 

I know by the looks of the pie she has sent, 

That Tom will not touch it, so I will invent 


A pie so delicious it surely will please, 
When served with a piece of my rich creamy cheese. 
And now, for the sake of a joke, when its done, 

I will palm off his mother’s big pie for my own, 
And then after that when my pie he shall test, 

And think it his mother’s, we’ll see which is best.”’ 


A famous receipt book that sume one had sent, 

A gift at their wedding, with kindest intent, 

She found, to her joy, was a help and a treasure, 

For it taught her to cook both by weight and by measure ; 
The pastry she made, very seldom is found, 

With delicate crinkley crust all around. 

The center so rich and so perfectly done, 

A feast, as she thought, for a king on his throne. 


When Tom came to dinner, ’twas plain to be seen, 
That his temper at that time was far from serene, 

For he snapped at poor Tabby as cross as a bear, 

With a word that in fact was akin to a swear. 


“Don’t be cross, now, dear Tom,” pleaded Jennie at length, 


For I tell you I’ve taxed all my knowledge and strength, 
In an effort to give you a pleasant surprise ; 
Behold! here is one of your favorite pies.” 


Tom seized at the pie that his mother had sent, 
And over the coveted treasure he bent, 
Essaying a bite at the crust, but he found 

A leathery substance that would not go down. 
Aunt Betsey was surely quite out of her head, 
For she left out the ginger, put pepper instead, 
The sugar by some means was strangely forgot, 
And as for the “’lasses’ there was not a jot. 


What a rage seized on Tom as he tasted the pie, 

And he turned on his wife with a flash in his eye, 

Then rushed to the door as she knew that he would, 
And sent the pie flying as far as he could. 

At last, when he’d strangled and coughed himself hoarse, 
He roared “I’ll not stand it, I’ll get a divorce.” 


“O, Tom,” pleaded Jennie, ‘don’t promise in haste, 
I think I’ve a pie that is more to your taste, 

Your mother, dear soul, sent you over a present 

Of one of her pies, now isn’t that pleasant?” 

Then she brought out her own dainty pie on a plate 
And placed it before him awaiting its fate. 


“Of course it is mother’s, I know by the smell, 

If I saw it in France I should know it as well. 

“ Now madam,” he said with a frown on his face, 
“Such a pie as you made is 2 shame and disgrace.” 


Then Jennie sat lovingly down by his side, 

( With gentle forbearance forgetting to chide,) 
And tenderly told him with tears in her eyes, 
The whole of the troublesome tale of the pies. 
’Twas then he acknowledged albeit with shame, 
He had acted the brute, was deserving of blame, 
Then promised anew he would cherish the wife 
And ne’er quote his mother again in his life. 
Sometimes, half forgetting the promise, he’ll tell 
Of some wonderful dish that his mother made well, 
And Jennie, an eloquent light in her eye, 

Says never a word, but she /ooks “* pumpkin pie.” 


—Lavilla Allen. 
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OHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


Oh, consecrate and desolate of heart ! 
When dead leaves drift through field and forest drear, 
On Winter’s solemn verge ye stand apart, 
In the chill twilight of the fading year, 
Dreaming of sunny skies, of fragrance flown, 
Of roses dead and warmth and radiance gone. 


Through fitful Spring and Summer’s fervid glow, | 
Nursing your infant buds for perfect bloom, 

You spread your ripened beauties to the snow 
In the pale sun that lights November’s gloom, 

And dreamful wait when all are gone beside 

To crown with wreaths the altars where they died. 


—Elizabeth M. Griswold. 
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THE FASHIONS. 


EARLY WINTER CONSIDERATION AND COMMENT. 


aware of dress destitution and “ noth- 
ing to wear,” than when calmly sur- 
veying her wardrobe after a summer’s 
dissipation, as some famous general 


action 
alone mark the late affray. 
is very despotic of late, and black balls 


which will do for the poor, but not for 
society, my dear; still, the decrees of mammon are not al- 
ways to be regarded, yet it is significant of the season that 
objects of luxury, as well as of the reverse, never were offered 
at so lowa price before. With the exception of the larger 
establishments, patronized only by those who don’t know the 


are hundreds of other fashionable stores on the avenues, and 
Broadway and the streets leading out of Broadway, where 
there is a store of all that woman’s heart inclines to, as good 
and fashionable and as cheap. The charm of the present out- 
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EVER is Miss Japonica more wofully | 


| 


every one who tries to make “au/d | 
claithes luke amaist as gude as new,” | 


may view a field of battle after a hot | 
when desolation and debris | 
La mode | 


plain skirt with the simple narrow pleating of the foot, broad 
panels on each side, short pointed basque and straight drepery 
in the back; this is equally adapted, notwithstanding its sim- 
plicity, for either of the above fabrics, or silk, velvet, or velve- 
teen; the panels may be covered with bead passementerie, 
braid, jets, or made of some brocaded material, tucked across, 
or whatever trimming is preferred. With the warm under- 
wear, now almost universally adopted, the little wraps are not 
to be deplored, as the chest, back and arms are sufficiently 
protected. The coquettish little Beaufort jacket is made like 
the others, tailor-finish, the double box-pleats behind fit exactly 
over the fournure, and the front is closely buttoned down to 
within a few inches of the waist, falling open below, the 
sleeves may be either slightly flowing or in coat shape; a 
wrap, more for dressy purposes, the Elmina, is still shorter 
behind, with loose fronts nearly covered with a wide sash, 
gathered in at the throat and drawn in at the waist with a 


| fancy clasp of oxidized silver; there is a fullness, laid in 


| pleats, on the inside of the back at the waist. 


There must be 
a belt or ribbon to fasten the wrap at the waist inside, to draw 


| in the back. 
meaning of diminished dividends and sinking shares, there | 


look is the brightness of the new fabrics of whatever nature. | 


In the darkness of wintry days women should study the sweet 
art of being the sunshine in a shady place even in dress. A 
careless house mother, who keeps her best attire for out of 
door exhibition, can never command respect, even love will 
expand wings and fly. Faded, stained, antiquated silk or 
shabby wool toilettes are not “good enough for the house,” 
but will, dyed, make excellent linings. There is nothing 


In furs, the long, conifortable fur lined cloaks again present 
themselves as securities against the cold blasts of winter. 
Many of these are lined with mink. The outside, where 
economy is concerned, should be of Sicilienne or the Ameri- 
can Duchesse satin. There is zo economy in the plain black 
French silk that in one season assumes the fatal shiny gloss. 
It is a great mistake for those who practice economy through 
necessity, to purchase cheap garments which are unmistakably 
stamped with their price and length of life no one would like 


_ to insure, and receive the attention accorded to a poor rela- 


more durable, that lends the same effect, as a black American | 


silk. It is far more durable than wool, yields gracefully to 
any amount of sponging after a long journey, bears damp- 
ness, bad weather, adapts itself to the house for a “company 
dress,” looks brighter than ever after being made over and, 
finally, resigns itself amicably into a pretty quilted street 
skirt, rich as one made of satin or silk, purchased, would cost 
two or three dollars to buy ready made. 
has there been more attractive materials offered for a mere 


nominal price, such as bright homespun camels hair checks, | 


cameo cloths, striped wool buntings, soft, fine flannels of all 
colors, striped and checked, diagonal homespuns, etc. ; either 
of these are now sold for such low prices, as from fifteen 
cents to thirty-five. The homespuns are fifty-six inches wide, 
the checks are forty inches wide. Every woman, whether 
mistress or maid, feels more amiable and attractive in a new 
dress fashionably made, whether she is a resident of the me- 
tropolis or a far distant prairie. Just a soupcon of variety is a 
good exotic to cultivate, only enough to make one consult the 
mirror as to teeth, hair, complexion, dress, to look well in the 
eyes of others. ‘The woman who is indifferent to her appear- 
ance, who does not possess an innocent desire to maintain her 
husband’s and childrens’ respect and admiration by innocent 
little wiles and pretty ways, is no true woman. She should 
avoid loose wrappers, excepting for the sick room, and curl 
papers, crimping pins and other disfiguring abominations in 


For the rest, never 


tion. It is wiser to economize in something else for the one 
excellent outside wrap with a long lease of life. 

Some of the new sealskin sacques are quite short according 
to taste, others are forty-two inches in length; the fronts of 
one style extend nearly to the edge of the dress, the back fits 
closely over the fournure. Never has there been a greater 
display of fur trimmings. The more costly are the Hudson 
Bay sable and the Russian sable tails that form a fringe 
around the edge of the garment; there are also the fisher-tails, 
and borders, then next in routine are the bands of silver fox, 
beaver, lynx, marten, blue fox, black monkey, cinnamon bear, 


_ Russian hare, blue lynx, chinchilla, Astrakhan and other furs. 


public. Here is the Demorest design of a housekeeping dress, | 


a simple princess design uniting also style and even elegance. 
It is tight-fitting, the back is cut with extensions laid in a box- 
pleat under each arm on the under side, that gives the full- 


ness to the skirt, there is a gathered flounce and bands of | 


contrasting material in the model, but is a matter of taste; 


Some exceedingly rich dolmans and jackets, tight fitting, have 
fur bands all around them; these are made double-breasted, 
and untrimmed except the large flat carved wood buttons. 
The finest fur wraps are untrimmed. There are pretty co- 
quettish caps and turbans of sealskin, trimmed with sharp 
bows of seal brown velvet, or a bird’s head and pompon, or 
tufts of brilliant birds’ wings. The shoulder capes of fur are 
not approved of on the score of health; in fact, are severe/y 
denounced by physicians and sensible people. The furs for 
little children are seen in all qualities, from the pretty squirrel 
set to the more costly sealskin coats and cloaks, muffs, and 
caps. Favorite sacques for the little ones are curly gray krim- 
mer with caps and muffs to correspond ; there are pretty white 
cony sets, but in the way of beauty, chinchilla is unexception- 
able, with its soft fleece and charming bright satin linings. 

In the advance of artistic tastes relating to all things worn 
or used, the linen manufacturer takes his part in exquisite 
beauty of design. There is a departure from the traditional 
rose, thistle, and shamrock; the lustrous damask, in one ex- 
ample, represent a panel formed by creeping plants and the 
lotus flower,—the center depicts the lotus rising from the rip- 
pling water. Others, of creamy and ivory tinted grounds, 


_ have various designs in white of a marine view, a landscape, 
twelve yards will be sufficient of material twenty-four inches | 


wide. ‘The Satilla costume shows the popular feature of the | ing vines, the chase. A vase of Egyptian form stands upon 


a facade of a Gothic cathedral, pagodas, graceful with cluster- 
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| 
an altar filled with the flowers of the lotus, a drapery is held | Original in Goop Housexrrrine. 


back bya figure of Sleep with the stem of poppies in one 
hand extended to Morpheus. A supper cloth and napkins, 
valued at $135 for the set, is embroidered with gold thread 
and scarlet silk in an acanthus design three inches wide, with 
» narrower border to match. A Holbein damask is embroic- 
cred in old tapestry style in old gold and old blue in medizvz1 


design in the wide border, the narrow in lighter blue, outlined | 


vith dull red, the center has a medizval design with ferns on 
ihe edges in graceful profusion. This costs $144. Some ex- 
-edingly elaborate sets of towels, or covers, are valued at the 

me price fora dozen, made of finest momie cloth, netted 
‘ringes with tassels, and the two borders embroidered with 


cold floss silk in obelisk shape, with inner work of blue and | 


red silk in palms. A Greek border is like point lace work 


| intricate patterns, and a border above in acanthus, palms, | 


nd ferns. An open wheel work in two rows, of another style, 
is connected with ferns and eyelets a quarter of a yard wide. 
Less costly styles are embroidered heavily with drab thread, 
ind the net work fringe is half a yard deep of the thread 


netted in the edge. A charming set of towels and table scarfs | 


show extreme grace and elaboration worthy of being framed 


not agree with me. The border is white in open work, below 
this isa border of stiff eur de lis in gold floss, then comes 
next gold fish with blue scales exquisitely embroidered, form- 
ing the standard for a boat-shaped blue and gold design for 
holding flowers, with which it is heaped. 

Slowly and surely aristocratic Fifth avenue is changing into 


a business boulevard. Carriage-makers, tailors, artistic furni- | 


ture men, modistes, druggists, art rooms, designers, dry goods 


aires, who, like poor Joe in “ Bleak House,” “ move on,” until 


checked by Central Park. Lately, Mrs. Thompson, the bene- | 


factor of women generally, has taken possession of one of 
these fine houses and opened the most tempting hair rooms 


or gray hair are made beautiful and renew their youth with 
some admirably natural co/ffures to suit their styles,—distract- 
ing waves hiding too lofty brows, changing the stern Minerva 
face into one of gentle sweetness; but, seriously, these little 
waves of natural curly hair are most excellent for saving the 
crimping of one’s own hair, which may be smoothed safely 
back. There are so many becoming devices for different 
faces, I hear that Madam Patti returned to Wales the richer 
by seven new wigs called the “ Patti.” There are delicious 
creams, too, that prevents wrinkles, the finest toilette soap, 
finest powders and whatever will make women innocently im- 
prove on nature under the preparation of a chemist. What 
with these beautiful rooms to be made lovely, and the new 
club-room for ladies soon to be organized, where we shall 
discuss bohea while tearing to pieces a certain she, on the 
same aristocratic avenue, there will be not little left to ask for. 

—-Georgiana S. Hull. 


AN EXTRAVAGANT OLD ROMAN. 


The outrageous absurdities of Elagabalus equaled or surpassed 
those of Calignia and Nero. He fed the officers of his place with 
he brains of pheasants and thrushes, the eggs of partridges, and 
‘he heads of parrots. Among the dishes served at his own table 
were peas mashed with grains of gold, beans fricasseed with mor- 
sels of amber, and rice mixed with pearls. His meals were fre- 
quently composed of twenty-two services. Turning roofs threw 
fowers with such profusion on the guests that they were nearly 
smothered. At the sea-side he never ate fish, but when far inland 
he caused the roe of the rarest to be distributed among his suite. 
‘le was the first Roman who ever wore a complete dress of silk. 
\lis shoes glittered with rubies and emeralds, and his chariots were 
of gold, inlaid with precious stones.—Quarter/y Review. 


CARE OF BEDS AND SLEEPING ROOMS. 
MAKING WRONG-DOING AS NEARLY RIGHT AS POSSIBLE. 
PERSON _ who advertises to 
cleanse and renovate feather 
beds and mattresses claims that, 
by his process, he recently ex- 
tracted from a single mattress 
several pounds of effete matter. 
This he claimed was absorption 
from the human body. I wish to 
show in this article how to pro- 
tect our beds, as far as may be, 
from the impurities arising from 
personal exhalations. This re- 
sult can be brought about, very 
successfully and almost entire- 
ly, simply by mechanical protec- 
tion. A bed slept upon for any considerable number of years 
must, of necessity, absorb from the sleeper an appreciable 
amount of bodily effluvium. Let us contemplate for a moment 


Mutt MULES 


_ an hereditary feather-bed, with its long line of ancestral accum- 
instead of ignoble usage ; in this it is evident the French do | 


ulations. Are we startled at the modern theory that it is suici- 


| dal to sleep upon one? Dr. Dio Lewis mentions this promi- 


nently among his ‘“* Ways of Committing Suicide.” Yet I find 
that many people still persist in their use, especially in the 


| winter season. And if they must be used, it is best that they 
| should be hygienically protected. ‘The bed should be kept 


from contact with the sleeper, and the sleeper from the con- 
tamination of the feather-bed. Like the mother who had for- 


| bidden her child to go after berries, and, when the child wou/d 
houses fill the great mansions lately occupied by the million- 


go in spite of her, said, “ ¢/ you will go, get good ones,” we rec- 
ommend that if people w#// do wrong, they may do it as nearly 
right as possible, (a statement which is triflingly paradoxical). 

We start the young housekeeper with a new, fresh feather- 


| bed, so light that you may lose yourself in its downy depths. 
“the world has ever seen,” —I quote,—where ladies with thin | 


It is duly enticked in the firmest fabric, whose blue and white 
are really dazzling to the naked eye. I see no reason why 
this downy structure may not retain its pristine purity, during 
a generation of years, if cared for in a sane or sanitary 
manner. Any one who has chanced to see one of these hered- 
itary feather-beds, knows that it is an unwieldly, soggy 
mass, that its clear blue and white are lostin afaded dinginess 
offensive to the eye of taste. 

My first suggestion in regard to the care of feather-beds, 
and mattresses as well, is that they should be thoroughly 
protected by mechanical means, from the exhalations of the 
sleeper, and from coming into contact with local objects which 
may mar their outward cleanliness or appearance. As far as 
observation extends, this idea has not obtained to any extent 
among housekeepers; but my own experience of twenty-five 
years with beds and mattresses, used during this period, makes 
me regret that I could not have started with the suggestions 
which I now desire to offer others, and especially to the young 
housekeeper. Every feather-bed and mattress should be pro- 
vided with a second tick or casing, enclosing it firmly and en- 
tirely. This should be made of material which can be thorough- 
ly cleansed by washing and boiling, and should be removed for 
this purpose as often as once a year, where the bed is in daily 
use. For this purpose, I would suggest firm, coarse, unbleached 
cotton cloth. This will prevent soil of the mattress as it is daily 
lifted for airing, (by servants whose hands or clothing may not 
always be too clean) and will prevent injury to the fabric, 
as the bed is carried through doors from room to room, to 
the piazza or open yard for weekly sunning. This will form 
the second layer of protection from infection. For further 
and complete protection two under sheets should always be 
used, made of firm, durable material. ‘The upper sheet of the 
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two should invariably be changed weekly, and never substi- 


tuted for the one lying next the mattress case. The nether- 
most sheet ought to be changed at least bi-monthly, while 
both sheets coming in contact with the sleeper require week- 
ly changes. The mattress or feather-bed should be daily ex- 
posed to full drafts of air, sunlight, and if possible, to actual 
sunshine. These are effectual disinfectants. At least, once a 
week, the bed should be carried out of doors and allowed to 
bask in the pouring sunshine for two or three hours. The mat- 


tress should be lifted every morning, allowing it to remain on 


its ends at least an hour, while the pure air from the open win- 


dows circulates above and beneath it. This daily process will 


prevent the matting or sogging of the hair and feathers. 


The practice of turning the bedclothes over the footboard 
is not a good one; they should be taken singly and laid neat- 
ly upon chairs by the open window. ‘This effectually dis- 


lodges all the odor caused by the feet of the occupant, which 
otherwise would not fully escape. 


In regard to bedclothing, of course, nothing should be used | 


save what can be, when needed, thoroughly cleansed. This 
will restrict us happily to blankets, counterpanes, and the old 
fashioned bed-quilt. A comforter may be at hand for the ex- 
igency of a zero temperature, to be thrown upon the ouside 
of the bed, but never placed beneath the other coverings. 
Comforters in constant use, should be avoided and be care- 
fully protected at the top by a neat covering of some fadeless 
material. All who have used comforters know that they are 


easily soiled where they come into contact with the breath of | 


the sleeper. Blankets, which should form the staple of our 


colder months, that is, the pair next the upper sheet. Blankets 
may be kept pure and sweet by being taken to the open door 


weekly, thoroughly shaken, and occasionally, on a fine, sunny, | 


breezy day, carefully pinned to the clothes-line and allowed 
the regenerating effect of sun and wind. 


Pillows and bolsters, like the mattress, should be carefully | 


protected by an extra casing of heavy cotton cloth. Every | 


housewife of years knows that her pillow-ticks have become | 
yellow and time-stained, so that she feels a delicacy in expos- | 


ing them to public view, even for a much needed airing and 


sunning. The old-fashioned night cap has, luckily for the | 


head, gone into disuse, but not so luckily for the cleanliness 
of the pillow-case and tick. A second covering, to be removed 
and washed when necessary, would furnish the protection, and 
also prevent the escape, of the much dreaded down of the 
sleeping room, where feather pillows are used. Pillows are 
portable, and protected from absorption by three firm cover- 
ings, and daily subjected to the disinfecting agencies of air | 
and sunshine may be kept healthy and pure, inviting and | 
insuring a sweeter and sounder slumber—a pillow indeed of 
repose for the weary head. | 
Dirt has been defined by Prof. Huxley to be “ Matter out of | 
place,” and it usually appeals to our sense of seeing. Most 
ladies are satisfied with the cleanliness of bed and sleeping 
room if pillow-slips, shams, and counterpane are white and 
freshly ironed, the room well swept and garnished, the toilet 


set duly washed, with fresh towels hung plentifully upon the | 


rack ; that is, when there is nothing to offend the eye of taste. | 
But there is a finer and more inner sense of cleanliness, akin | 
to health and godliness, which ought to pervade every sleep- 
ing apartment. In order that sleep may perform its legitimate 
work of restoration, it demands that its conditions and envi- 
ronment shall offer no obstacle to its accomplishment. Sleep 
demands a purer atmosphere than the waking hours of life. 
Awake and at work we are somewhat on the defensive, but we 
yield ourselves into the arms of slumber, and are at the mercy 
of unseen foes, lurking in secret hiding places about our | 
rooms, close beside our beds, yea, beneath our very pillows. | 


| 


It is to be regretted that paperings or carpetings should 
ever be used in the sleeping room. Alas! what evil is lurking 
in the area of the four square walls which encompass us! 
What enemy is that, although trodden upon, yet is not subdued | 
Let the walls of our sleeping rooms be kalsomined and the 
carpets removed from the floors. Let the crevices be care 
fully filled with putty (any one can do this), and the floor neatly 
painted or stained. A rug at the bedside, with small ones at 
the bureau and commode (Kensington rugs), will relieve the 
nakedness of the floor. These should be carried out weekly, 
thoroughly shaken, and exposed for an hour to sun and wind. 
Towels and wash cloths used during the day should never 


_remain in the room during the night. I have seen wash- 


cloths, used day after day in a sleeping room, become sour and 
musty emitting a strong odor both disagreeable and unhealthy. 
The water-can and the entire toilette set must be kept per- 


_ fectly sweet and pure. I do not mean merely clean to the 


eye, but clean enough for a chemist’s use. Attention must 
also be called to the tooth-brush, which should always be 
thoroughly cleansed after using, and placed, handle down, in 
an upright holder. I have found odor enough about one 
tooth brush to infect the atmosphere of a common sleeping 
room. In regard to ventilation, open as many doors and win- 
dows as permissible, avoiding a draft ; but moving air is abso- 
lutely indispensable to the health of the sleeper. Let the bed 
stand as near the center of the room as possible, but on no 
account close to the wall. No one housekeeper may be able 
to carry out all of these suggestions, but it is the ideal, or 


_ housekeeping as it ought to be, which should be held up to 
winter bedding, should be changed at least once during the | 


the eye of the reader, that each one may choose what she can 
best carry out in her daily practice. 
—Mrs. L. J. K. Gifford. 
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HERE AND BEYOND. 


Leagues of gold and crimson glory, 
Dazzling, glimmering, far and near, 
Sighing, each to each, the story 
Of the swiftly wasting year,— 
List the story 
Of the swiftly wasting year ! 


Mark yon cliff, whose lone recesses 
Glow with autumn’s dying grace; 
Dreamfully the lake caresses, 
Surge by surge, its leafy base. 
Vain caresses— 
Autumn glows with dying grace! 


Steadfast, ’mid the shifting splendor, 
Sentried by the friendly kine, 
Note yon homestead, whose dear fender 
Stands to-day my pilgrim shrine,— 
Dear old fender, 
Sought to-day—a sacred shrine ! 


By this window, dim and lonely, 
Where, in days now passed away, 
Two have lingered long, one only 
Sadly muses here to-day,— 
Lonely, lonely, 
One who lingers here to-day! 
Musing, while the scene is shifting,— 
Gusty grows the autumn air; 
Leaves are swirling, clouds are drifting, 
Change is ringing everywhere,— 
Shifting, drifting, 
Change is ringing everywhere. 


Yet, O Love! life’s desolating, 
Rounded, recompensed shall be 
In that heavenly mansion, waiting, 
Changeless, by the jasper sea,— 
Ready, waiting, 

Loved and lost, for thee and me! 


—Georgia A. Peck. 
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A HOUSEHOLD LABOR BUREAU. 
AND THE HEALTH AND HAPPINESS OF OUR SERVANTS. 
HE ladies of Reformville were very 
much troubled with their servants. 
There was ascarcity not only of good 
help but also of good places if one 
were to believe all one 
heard on both sides of the 
_ question. 
=> It was at one of the 
sewing circlessso common 
in female communities that 
the subject was the theme. 
Each lady had some deep 
wrievance to relate, and various were the remedies mentioned. 

“If one could only talk with a servant without either receiv- 
ing immediate notice of hergoing or if she staid of having | 
one’s life endangered by ill prepared food, there would be 
more hopes of a mutual understanding,” said Mrs. Golderman. 

* Wouldn’t it be a good idea to have some one appointed like 
2 foreign minister, to whom all complaints could be made and 
they have the settling of the question?” was Mrs. Turner’s 
suggestion, 

* Just the thing,” chimed in Mrs. Judge, “a kind of King 
Solomon affair. But who would be Solomon ?” 

* Why could we not have a Labor Bureau!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Jewett. This last idea was popular at once and steps were taken | 
to organize, by calling a meeting two days later, at which 
all women of Reformville, be they maid or mistress, were 
invited to be present. As Reformville was only a suburb to 
a city it did not extend over very much territory, and it was 
noted for its sociability, every one knowing every one else, 
hence the “ Bureau” and its object were pretty well discussed | 
and understood before the appointed day arrived, which came 
at last and with it a full attendance at the place appointed. 
At this meeting it was voted to organize a society, more or 
less secret in its workings, to be known as the Labor Bureau 
of Reformville. Its object to be the promotion of the mutual 
interest of employer and employed. ‘The society was to have 
the usual number of officers and an advisory board, the chair- 
man, (or woman,) of which was to investigate all complaints. 
lt was a difficult matter not only to choose a person for this 
list named place, but to persuade the chosen one to accept 
the place, but an admirable person was finally chosen possess- 
ing great tact and the popular opinion. The Bureau was 
supposed to fill all the requirements of an intelligence office | 
and also to have extended control. Every lady obtaining help 
through its agency must pledge herself not to be too exact- 
ing, and not to dismiss any help without first reporting to the 
advisory board. Any maid obtaining a situation through its 
agency was likewise bound not to serve notice without permis- 
sion from advisory board and also submit to merited reproval. 
it will be seen at a glance that the chairman of this board 
was called upon to fill a hard place, but she was equal to it. 
It is from her records I shall make extracts for my readers 
benefit. 

CasrE I.—Complaint from Mrs. M—. Breakfast was always 
so late Mr. M— was obliged to leave for the city before it was 
ready, and work dragged all day. Investigation showed a 
broken check draft making it impossible to keep the fire all | 
night, and of kindlings there were scarcely any. The defects | 
of range were pointed out to Mrs. M—, and Bridget encour- | 
aged to be as punctual as clock work. Result, all that could | 
be desired. 

CasE II.—Servant employed in a minister’s family com- | 
plained of too onerous labors, so much so “that not a minit in | 
the day, mam, could she call her own.” As the minister's | 


family consisted of only four, no small children it did not 
seem possible the work could be too hard. As this family was 
known to have great trouble to keep help, a thorough inves- 
tigation seemed needed. Two days spent in the family re- 
vealed the trouble. Nothing was ever on time. Breakfast 
was called at 7 sharp, it was 7:20 before the last member ap- 
peared at the table (then with uncombed hair). The family 
were very social at meal time, and it was 8:30 before the meal 
was completed. All this time Mary had been nearly at a 


| stand still, asshe was expected to answer the table bell if 


needed. Anything needed for the forenoon’s baking seldom 
reached the kitchen much before noon. Mary was expected 
to answer the door bell, no matter what her duties. Lack of 
forethought was the prominent feature, and had the girl not 
been more than usually gifted, she wouldn’t have accomplished 
as much as she did. The application of a remedy was hard, 
but the matter was pressed home and the fear of losing a 
really valuable servant carried the day and amends were made. 

CasE III.—Mrs. B—, the banker’s wife, rustled in one 
morning breathless from her haste, Ellen, her servant, had 


| given out sick, directly after breakfast, and there the table 


stood and company from the city expected. Ellen must be 
removed at once, she had no room or time for sick help, 
for her part she felt abused that she should have been taken 
sick and another girl, a strong one, must be sent up at once. 
A temporary home was found for the poor girl, who had nota 
relative in this country. It was no wonder to the one who 
called for the sick girl that Mrs. B— was “plagued to death” 


| with sick girls. The bed room assigned to them was on the 


basement floor, just a dark closet opening from the kitchen, 
ventilated from that room and a small 12 by 20grated window. 
No wonder the air was foul and noisome, no sunlight eve1 
dared penetrate its dark recesses, and dampness gathered on 
the walls. 

Mrs. B— was informed that no further aid would be ex- 
tended to her unless she provided better sleeping rooms. 
She of course demurred, thought the room warm and so con- 
venient to the kitchen. But the Bureau was firm and carried 
the day. Many were the complaints on this one point, of 
providing suitable sleeping rooms for servants. Sleeping 
rooms up in the attic where it was so cold it would freeze a 
cat, small rooms not large enough for a bed and a bandbox. 
The room question, said my informant has more to do with 
the health, contentment and happiness of our servants than 
any one believes until he investigate. The Bureau is still 
doing good work and promises to aid materially in solving 


the question of the day. 
—Amelia A. Whitfield, M. D. 
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I DID NOT KNOW. 


I did not know I loved you so— 
I never knew 
How very dear you were to me, 
Until death beckoned you to go, 
O friend, so true, 
And bade me bid farewell to thee! 


I said I did not love you, once; 
O, thoughtless words, 
Which haunt me day and night! 
O, words untrue! which, uttered onc: 
Like wild-winged birds, 
Return no more in flight. 


When at the last day we shall meet, 
Pity my woe, 
And greet me with a smile; 
I’ll throw my arms around your neck 
And whisper, low, 
loved you all the while!” 
—TJone L. Jones. 
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HOUSEKEEPER’S OLUBS. 

How Td Conpuct THEM.—THE History oF A SUCCESSFUL ONE. 

RS. BROWNING somewhere has a 
passage, in which she declares it 
to be a trait of the English, that 
they cannot do so simple a thing 
as to give a cup of cold water in 
charity, without first getting to- 
gether and drawing upa preamble 
containing a great many “ where- 
ases,” and ending in a set of 
“Resolutions;” but therein she 


of one of the great secrets of An- 
glo-Saxon success and progress. 
It is this ability to get sogether, and 


concerted plan whereby each has the benefit of the intelli- 
gence and experience of all, thus multiplying the wisdom of 
any given one many fold, that gives them their immeasurable 
superiority over the peoples who conduct their lives on the 


secretive, self-centered, and isolated plan ; and itis one of the | 


most cheering signs for the future of women, that they gather 
themselves together under the names of societies, associa- 
tions, circles, clubs, etc., etc.; and, given two villages of equal 
population and natural advantages, in one of which such an 
organization exists, while the other lacks this feature, we 
are justified in expecting to find brighter, better and pleas- 
anter people in the one where the warmth and light generated 
by mutual attrition shines forth. 

Those whose lives are made up, principally, of a round of 
simple household duties are no exception to the rule, hence 
we earnestly recommend the formation of Housekeeper’s 
Clubs—the avowed object of which is to discuss the methods 
and measures that go to the making of that easily appreciated, 
but hard-to-be-described quantity—Good Housekeeping. 

The club should not be too large, nor drawn from so wide 
a geographical area as to make attendance in stormy weather 
impossible, for much of its spirit and success will depend on 
the punctual attendance of all the members—Providential 
interruptions only being allowed to detain members at home 
—and furnished with the element-defying rubber-cloak and 
high boots, she is a “ weak sister” indeed who cannot gener- 
ally be present. 

We once knew a club which met fortnight/y—( and this is 
often enough )—during an exceptionally severe winter, which 
was so interesting that the last meeting was as spirited and 
full as the first. We give a brief outline of its plan, not at all 
as the best that might have been adopted, but one which 
proved a good “working” one, and one in which “ every- 
body” had some specific duty each evening. The “ma- 
chinery ” was of the simplest, the only elective officer being a 
secretary, whose duty it was to keep a record of the member- 
ship and of the proceedings of each meeting,.and whose out- 
fit consisted of a blank-book costing twelve cents, defrayed 
by a “cent” subscription, which left over enough to buy a 


lead pencil. It was agreed that the lady at whose house the | 


club met on any given evening should be the president for 
that evening, her duty being to call the meeting to order, to 


ask for the reading of the minutes of the last meeting, and | 


then to call on the special appointees of the evening for 
their peculiar contributions. 

Beginning at the top of the list of names which had been 
alphabetically arranged in the record book, the first person 


was selected to prepare herself, and either write out or relate | 


her knowledge and experience in some single item of house- 


touches the very pith and marrow | 


and to act in accordance with a | 


ing of flannels, or it might be that eternal vigilance which 
alone can baffle the destructive raids of the moth, be it the 
old-fashioned one whose progenitor is the “moth-miller,” or 
the new-fangled nuisance whose parent is a minified lady- 
bug and who swells around as a “ Buffalo” in his destructive 
stage. She might confine herself to the present, or she migh; 
search the records of experience back to Eve’s bread-making 
if she chose, but immediately a “ discussion” was to folloy, 
each lady being called upon in turn just as the fortune of thc 
evening had seated her. As this reading or relation was to 

furnish the piece de resistance of the evening, she was to choose 
her own subject but when the arrangement was mooted, it 
_ needed no elaborate civil-service regulations to discover the 
well-known superiorities of each, for a chorus of voices ex- 
claimed “Oh, Mrs. X. must tell us how she always has such 
| perfect luck with her sponge-cake,” and “Mrs. Y. must dis- 
_ close the mystery of her unapproachable sweet pickles,” and 
“Mrs. Z. must reveal the true art of tea making,” etc., etc., 
so that then and there a list of subjects had, as it were, chosen 
themselves, which certain persons were “ to read, to learn, to 
mark and to inwardly digest,” and be prepared to bring the 
results to the club. Some subject was assigned to each mem- 
ber on the first evening. Next it was arranged that com- 
mencing at the bottom of the list, one person should on each 
evening, truthfully relate the details of some housekeeping 
“failure ’—not necessarily in cookery—but she might relate 
one of those disappointing experiences, that are as universal as 
death itself—it might be, of how on a certain Monday morn- 
ing her best double-damasked table-cloth was found hopelessly 
ruined by mildew, from being thrown in the bottom of the 
soiled-linen hamper in hot weather, or how she had mis- 
takenly salted a small quantity of cake with a teaspoonful of 
| what she thought was cream-of-tartar. One lady present 
helped on the willingness to “confess” by quoting a wise 
man who says “ He who never honestly says ‘ I was mistaken ’ 
never makes any progress.” 

Thus two persons were to make definite fore-ordained “ re- 
marks,” but one of the most successful features was a device 
that kept things “lively” and instructive after these more 
formal doings. A receptacle was placed near the door and 
into it each person as she entered, dropped a question on any 
| matter connected with the orderly conduct of a home that 
| she chose to ask—it might be a perplexity encountered that 
| very day—these were thoroughly shaken up, passed around 
| and each lady drew one, and then beginning with the hostess 
of the evening it was answered, first by the drawer, and then 
any one of the circle who had any light to throw on the 
matter, spoke. Of course “I don’t know” was the truthful 
reply which any given person might be obliged to give, but 
somebody would be sure to have something to add to the 
| general stock of positive knowledge, even on such fortui- 
tously chosen themes as these, for it is one of the chief com- 
_ forts of a club to reveal how steadily the same troubles beset 
_ the feet of the inexperienced, whether the house be large or 

small; established many years or recently. 
| The question of Refreshments. By the time all the above 
_ talking and “discussing” was achieved people must have 
been hungry. They were, and a housekeeper’s club with 
nothing to eat, would be an apple of Sodom of the most tan- 
| talizing kind ; at the same time the number of happy enter- 
_ prizes that have been wrecked on the rock of an elaborate, 
burdensome, and expensive “spread,” are too numerous to 
be counted. Here Spartan simplicity, and an iron rule, are 
the only safety—the momenta meeting of the club is dreaded, 
its death warrant has begun to be read. Realizing this the 
club we speak of resolved that there should be one thing 


| to eat, and one to drink—that drink might be tea, coffee, 
keeping—it might be bread-making, or it might be the wash- | 


chocolate, cider, raspberry wine or what not, but it must be a 
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domestic, household product and the eatable should be an ar- | 
ticle that the hostess of the evening could confidently put | 
forward as her peculiar “success.” Here. again the article | 
“«lected itself,” as it were, for no sooner was this plan re- | 
sclved upon than the chorus came in with “ Mrs. Smith you'll 
vive us some of your Parker House rolls and cocoa,” and she 
did make those that literally melted in the mouth, or “ Mrs. 
Lirown will have some of her nectar gingerbread,” or “ Mrs. 
kobinson you'll treat us to that wonderful tea,” (“where do 
you suppose she buys it?” softo voce.) 

As before hinted these were a set of wise women, and 
though they had gone forth for an exclusively feminine “ pow- 
wow” over the details of housekeeping, they were willing 
that the husbands should come in for the advantages, and, 
| nowing that the shortest road to a man’s heart is za. the 
stomach, (a low view, but true, all the same,) and not at all 
cisposed to abdicate their empire over that province, the hus- 
bands were allowed to come in; primarily and ostensibly “ to 
go home with the women,” but really to be reconciled to the 
wife’s outing by being made partaker in the benefits. At 9:30 
o'clock the refreshments—simple as described—were served ; 
the husbands came, and found the women all alert and alive 
with new housekeeperial ideas; quickened, strengthened 
.nd better prepared for the next “lap” on the monotonous 
track of household duty; and in justice to them it should 
be said that they piid the hostess of the evening the highest 
possible practical compliment by partaking heartily and ap- 
preciatingly of her specialty in viands. 

Go ye and do likewise. 


—Mrs. H. M. Plunkett. | 
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CRUMBS. 


They are very little things, 
But life, 1’1l wager, brings 

lsut few that really aggravate our fair housekeepers more; 
For they slyly hide in cracks, 
And, when dislodged with whacks, 

Go skipping most provokingly about the kitchen floor. 
“*What?”? Why, crumbs, crumbs, crumbs ! 
Sure, there’s nothing else that comes 
To tease us that so teasing is 
As crumbs, crumbs, crumbs. 


Underneath your feet they scrunch 
After baby’s had a lunch; 
And, though before that lunch you’ve swept quite carefully, ’tis plain 
Broom and dust-pan you must take, 
And in spite of threatened ache, 
Or ache already in your head or back, must sweep again; 
For these crumbs, crumbs, crumbs, 
My dear and gentle chums, 
Delight to spread themselves and make 
More crumbs, crumbs, crumbs. 


And it’s much the same all through 
Our lives; I tell you true— 
As she who lives as long as I assuredly will find,— 
*Tis crumbs that most do vex; 
Hints, for instance, that perplex ; 
Covert laughter, jests unfriendly, careless looks and words unkind,— 
Yes, ’tis crumbs, crumbs, crumbs, 
As sure as drums are drums, 
That fret us till we frown and sigh, 
Oh, crumbs, crumbs, crumbs! 


But, my dears, lend me your ears, 
While I say that it appears 
To me toe much attention to these petty foes is shown; 
More precious time and thought 
Women give them than they ought, 
For the world would roll on just the same if some were let alone, 
Of these crumbs, crumbs, crumbs. 
So, my loved and loving chums, 
Don’t into mountains magnify 
Your crumbs, crumbs, crumbs. 


printed elsewhere. 


| same time the following year. 
| the world now contribute to our large markets, which are 


—Margaret Eytinge. 
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GASTRONOMIC THOUGHTS AND SUGGESTIONS. 
SUPPLEMENTED WITH VALUABLE TESTED RECIPES. 

[This series of papers is Original in GOOD HOUSEKEEPING and is not ~ 

It is the only series which Miss Parloa prepares espec- 

ially for one publication, and has no connection with the excellent group of 

recipes, and carefully prepared Bills of Fare which she arranges for a 


| syndicate of daily and weekly journals.) 


IX. 
OF FARE, 
(BREAKFAST.) 
Fruit. 
Baked Rice and Sausages. 
Dropped Eggs on Toast. 
Graham Griddle-Cakes. 


Rolls. 


(DINNER.) 
Scotch Purée. 

Roast Leg of Mutton. Currant Jelly. 
Cauliflower. Mashed White Turnips.. Potatoes. 
Celery Salad. 

Brown Pudding, Wine Sauce. 


(SUPPER.) 
Fried Smelts. Glazed Sweet Potatoes. 
Cream-of-Tartar Biscuit. Toast. 
Cake. Preserves. Tea. 


Most of the summer vegetables still linger in the market, 


| almost as fresh and tempting as in the early part of the sea- 


son. The day has passed when the various vegetables came 
at a particular time and were not obtainable again until the 
All parts of the country and 


teeming with fall vegetables and fruits. It seems as if there 
had never been a year when some of the vegetables and 
fruits were so plentiful, good and cheap. Grapes are sold for 
a song and are unusually fine. Cranberries were never better 
nor cheaper. The same is true of cauliflower, which was 
well known a few years ago only to people of means. It is 
a handsome and delicate vegetable. ‘This season the heads 
have been so large and white as to look more like a beautiful 
cluster of flowers than like a vegetable of the cabbage family. 
It is a pity that more people do not know how to cook this 
vegetable properly. Quite commonly a head of cauliflower 
which was white and delicate when it went to the kitchen is 
red and strong-flavored when it is placed on the table, and 
perhaps has a thick coating of melted butter and flour ora 
thick sauce of flour and milk, which tastes as if it were pre- 
pared for a paste rather than a sauce. ‘There are many ways 
of cooking this plant, but the simplest is the best. The 
cauliflower should be washed thoroughly and then allowed to 
stand in cold water for a quarter of an hour or longer; it 
should next be put into a stew-pan—either one of granite 
ware or one with a lining of porcelain—with a plentiful quan- 
tity of boiling water, and after the cover has been put on the 
stew-pan the cauliflower should be simmered for half an hour 
if it be fresh, crisp and of moderate size, or for forty min- 
utes if it be rather large; it should then be drained and 
placed in a deep vegetable dish, and finally a sauce should be 
poured over it. The simplest and best sauce is made by 
beating two tablespoonfuls of butter and one of flour toa 
cream, pouring over this mixture three gills of boiling milk, 
and adding half a teaspoonful of salt after the liquid has 
boiled for five minutes. Half a teaspoonful of salt should be 
sprinkled over the cauliflower before the sauce is poured 
over it. 

STUFFED PEPPERS.—A vegetable that is coming into much 
favor is the green sweet Spanish pepper. It is usually served 
stuffed and in a course with meats. For eight good-sized peppers 
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take a pint of fine-chopped cooked meat, half a pint of grated 
stale bread, half a pint of water or stock, two level teaspoonfuls 
of salt, one-fifth of a teaspoonful of pepper, half a teaspoonful 
each of summer savory, thyme and sage, three tablespoonfuls of 
dried bread crumbs and three tablespoonfuls of butter. Cut 
athin slice from the stem end of each pepper and then remove 
the seeds. When all have been treated in this way put them 
in a stew-pan, cover with boiling water, and set where they will 
simmer fora quarter of an hour. Meanwhile mix all the ingre- 
dients except the butter and dried crumbs. When the peppers 
have been cooked for fifteen minutes drain them and fill them with 
the dressing. Sprinkle the tops with the crumbs and dot with the 
butter. Place in a pan and bake in a hot oven for fifteen minutes. 
Serve very hot. The ends that are cut off may be boiled with the 
peppers and put in their original positions after the peppers are 
stuffed. In this case the crumbs and butter need not be used. 


CANNED PEPPERS.—Green sweet peppers may be canned, and 
then used in winter for salads, or chopped fine, and added toa 
sauce to serve with meats, or be stuffed, as when fresh. The stem 
ends should be cut off, the seeds removed, and the peppers put 
into a stew-pan and covered with boiling water; they should be 
boiled gently for a quarter of an hour, and meanwhile wide- 
mouthed jars should be heated slowly in a pan of water, so that 
the peppers may be carefully and closely packed at the end of the 
fitteen minutes. Let the water in which they were cooked boil up, 
and pour upon the peppers enough of it to fill the jars to the brim. 
Fasten on the covers, and a few hours later see if they can be 
turned a little farther on. 


PEPPERS IN SALAD.—After draining some canned peppers and 
cutting them into strips, place them in a small bowl, and add to 
each pint of the peppers a mixture made of the following-named 
ingredients: Three tablespoonfuls of salad oil, one of vinegar, 
one-third of a teaspoonful of salt, one-fifth of a teaspoonful of 
pepper, and a few drops of onion juice. This salad may be served 
with crackers as a course in a dinner or be served with hot or cold 
meats. 


BAKED RICE AND SAUSAGES.—For six persons use a small tea- 
cupful of rice, eight sausages, two quarts of boiling water, one 
tablespoonful of salt, and a little pepper, if you choose. Wash 
the rice in three waters and then put it into alarge stew-pan with 
the boiling water. Boil, with the cover off the pan, for twenty- 
five minutes, adding the salt at the end of the first fifteen. When 
the rice is cooked, drain it in acolander. Sprinkle lightly with 
pepper, using about one-third of a teaspoonful, and then spread in 
a rather shallow dish. Cut the sausages in slices about one-third 
of an inch thick and lay them on the rice. Bake ina rather hot 
oven for twenty minutes, and serve at once in the dish in which 
the cooking is done. If the sausage meat be in cakes or slices it 
may be cut in small pieces and used the same as if it were in cases. 


ScotcH PUREE.—This is a substantial soup, being made of six 
large potatoes, two large onions, the yellow part of a medium- 
sized carrot, one pound of the neck of mutton, half a teaspoonful 
of pepper. two level tablespoonfuls of salt, one tablespoonful of 
butter, and three scant quarts of water. Cut most of the fat from 
the mutton and then cut nearly all the meat from the bones. Put 
the meat and bones into a large stew-pan with the‘cold water, and 
after heating slowly to the boiling point and skimming carefully, 
simmer for one hour. Scrape the carrot and then grate the yellow 
part, not touching the heart. Chop the onion very fine and slice 
the potatoes thin. When the meat has simmered for an hour, add 
the vegetables and simmer for two hours more. At the end of 
that time add the pepper, salt and butter, and cook half an hour 
longer. Rub through a coarse sieve, and serve hot. 


GLAZED SWEET POTATOES.—Cut cold swéet potatoes into 
slices about an inch thick and season well with salt and pepper. 
For a quart of potatoes melt half a cupful of butter and add two 
tablespoontuls of sugar to it. Dip the slices in this liquid and lay 
them ina large pan. Cook for twelve minutes in a very hot oven. 
The potatoes should turn a rich, glossy brown in that time. Serve 
hot. They are nice for luncheon, dinner or supper. 


Brown PuppinG.—Use for this pudding a cupful of milk, one 


of flour, one teaspoonful of soda, half a teaspoonful of salt, the 
rind and juice of a lemon, one tablespoonful of cinnamon and haif 
a teaspoonful of clove. Mix the molasses, suet, lemon and spice. 
Dissolve the soda in the milk, and add to the mixture. Stir we!! 
and then add the flour. When the mixture has been beaten we!| 
turn it into well-buttered moulds and steam for five hours. Wit) 
the ingredients mentioned above a three-quart mould may be filled: 
but if the family be not a large one it will be well to steam the 
pudding in two moulds, using the contents of one on the firsi 
day and those of the second mould five or six days later; or 
half the mixture may be put into a small mould and to the remain- 
der may be added half a cupful of currants, thus giving a ric! 
fruit pudding later inthe week. These puddings always are better 
the second than the first day. Brown-bread tins are good moulds 
in which to steam them, if there be no regular pudding-moulds in 
the house. A rich wine ora lemon sauce should be served with 
the pudding. 

—Maria Pariloa. 

[Copyright by Maria Parloa. All rights reserved.] 
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FOREBODINGS. 


The wintry days are coming, 
And care doth cloud the sky; 
Gone is the wild bee’s humming, 
And snows and storms are nigh. 
Our hearts are filled with sorrow, 
Sickness and pain betide; 
We dread each coming morrow, 
In shadows we abide. 


Love, lest we falter wholly, 
Our blessings let us count, 
And, though they cast up slowly, 
Great is the whole amount: 
There’s child tones and caresses, 
There’s home to shelter still, 
There’s faith that always blesses, 
There’s energy and will. 


We, who have love to bind us, 
Let naught asunder part; 
Each new care shall remind us 
Of one most faithful heart. 
Sickness nor pain can sever— 
Poverty nor regret— 
And trouble be the lever 
To lift us higher yet. 
—Etleanor W. F. Bates. 
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OHILDHOOD’S HOME. 


Look at that picture on my wall, 

Of an old farmhouse, low and small; 
Its yard is shaded, as you see, 

By elm tree and by apple tree ; 

And, perched aloft, alert, elate, 

A child is swinging on the gate. 


Behind the house you may not look, 
Where runs, unseen, a little brook— 
Where grows, unseen, a sweet-briar tall, 
And morning glories climb the wall; 
And where, though out of sight, alas! 

A pet white lamb crops the green grass. 


That lane leads farther than you see,— 
Haunted by butterfly and bee, 

There lies beyond a breezy hill, 
Where you would love to roam at will. 
But this small sketch can hardly tell 
One tithe of all I know so well. 


If, by some art, behind the glass, 

Into the picture I could pass, 

Quick would I open that closed door, 
And enter childhood’s home once more ; 
In its dear shelter would remain, 

And never seek the world again. 


of molasses, one of fine-chopped suet, three cupfuls and a quarter 


—Mary L. B. Branch. 
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Original in Goon HOUSEKEEPING. 
THE BRIO-A-BRAC CRAZE. 
SETTING ONE’s HousE PRETTY ORDER. 

’D ben puttin’ up sweet pickle by 
Grandmother Jones’ receipt that'd 
ben in the family these seventy 
years or more and never failed, and 
I thought ‘twas a good time to do 
some wild grape jam, for neighbor 
Lee’s boys hed ben a grapin’ and 
got sech a lot, and they're always 
kind to remember me, and the 
Sf . be tables and dresser was jest full of 
i jars and bottles and bow!s, and the 
smell of vinegar, and spice, and 
hot jam was all over the house, for 
™ I always send some away to Jane, 
that’s my dead husband’s married 
daughter (I never had any uv my own), and she haz a large 
family and is none too well off, for Si’s got no more go to him 
‘nan old hoss, though I must allow he pounds away stiddy 
enough. 

Wall, where was I? oh! I was speakin’ of the kitchen bein’ 
so cluttered up—when in come Jerushay, a sort of cousin of 
mine on my mother’s side, who’s lived near me these sixty 
years, and she sez in a sorter excited way, “ I’ve got sumthin’ 
to tell yer that'll start yer up I rekkon.” 

\all—I was ’bout through and pritty tired, and glad to set 
down awhile, besides bein’ a little curious to hear what Je- 
rushay’d got to say. You see mine was a still sort of life and 
nuthin’ much went on in it, and I’m always glad to hev any 
buddy run in. We lived in a little town ’bout two miles from 
the coast, and when whale fishin’ was a good bizness many of 
our young men went to sea and brought home lots of hansom 
shells, and crape shawls, and iv’ry carvings and curious things 
from all parts of the world, for some went on one side the 
globe and some on t’other. Then, ours was a busy and pleas- 
ant little town, for there was home fishing, too. 

But that hed all been done with this many years, and it had 
got to bea dull old place with no life, till summer visitors 
found it out and took a notion to its good air and quiet life 
and plain little houses, and sweet smellin’ swamps and what 
they called “its quaint people.” So now the old town is all 
alive summers and a hotel haz been built in town, and a bigger 
one down by the water, and it’s pretty lively to what it was, so 
now the winters don’t seem quite so long and tejous to our 
young folks, for they live on the summer. 


Wall, to go back to Jerushay. She sez, “Sally Hospar, my | 


niece, is here from New York, and you know she sews in the 
very best famblys, and she hears lots of talk among women- 
folks that haz piles of money, and she sez there’s a regglar 
crave over all sorts of old chaney and furnitoor, and the wus 
it looks, the more they want it, and she thought now the sum- 
mer visitors are gettin’ so plenty, that | might hav sumthin’ 
to take their fancy. But you know I never hed much at the 
best, and when we set our Susan up in housekeepin’ I bout 
divi'ed what I hed, and I let a lot of old trash go at auction 
ten years ago, and got some white chaney instid. I’m kinder 
sorry now. 

“Lut I’ve ben a thinkin’, Marthy, of what a store you’ve got 
of sech things, for you’ve kep everything, I do b’lieve, ever 
sence you wasa girl. You havn’t got much money p’raps, but 
youve got what will fetch it, if Sally isn’t mistaken, so git 
down every blessed old cheer and table and every other old 
trap you’ve got in the garret, they’re as good’s gold now- 
adays.” 

So with Jerushay’s help, I brought down a lot of chairs, and 
two three-legged stands which was broke, but I hed the 


pieces, and aswell front bureau full of scratches, and one 
| claw foot broke and two of the handles in the top draw, that 
_ belonged to grandmother, and a card table that had a loose 
leg, but used to be a parlor table once, and I sez to Jerushay, 
“why we’ve had these old rulluks for years up garret, and I’m 
so tired movin’ it all round clean-house time, that I’d be glad 
enough to hev it carted away to auction.” 

“Carted away!” almost screeched Jerushay. ‘ Why, Mar- 
thy, it’s all mahoggerny, and lots of rich people are jest goin’ 
crazy over it Sally sez, and she knows.” 

“Here’s two old high posters,” sez I,‘tand one has a cannerpy 
top, and how about these andirons and fire dogs that’s ben 
under the roof ever sence we bricked up the fire places and 
set the stoves instid ?”’ 

“Wall! if you an’t lucky,” said Jerushay. “I wish I'd saved 
mine, but you see after mother got old and all the work come 
on me, I jest got tired movin’ them round, and I sent down 
some beauties and sold ‘em for old brass. Our tinman sez 
he’s broke up hundreds fust and last; you know he’s ben in 
the bizness this fifty years, for he is over seventy now. | 
shouldn’t wonder, if, besides your good chaney, you hed some 
odds’n ends you'd done with, that would sell’s well’s enny. 
Here! what’s this?” grabbing down from the shelf over the 
sink an old teapot that I kep my matches in. 

“* Why, that’s an old thing ma hed when she fust kep house,” 
I said. “It’s cracked and it’s got putty on it.” 

“Wall, Sally sez that the old cracked things take’s well’s 
ennything. Where’s the cover?” 

* P’raps it’s in a box of clutter on the top shelf of the kitchen 
clusset,”” sez I, and sure enough it was. Wall, 1 washed it up 
and jest then Sally come in. She larfed when she see all 
them old rullucks standin’ round, but she said she didn’t doubt 
but what I'd sell every one of ’em, when once folks got the 
run of ’em. 

She told me to take the side room, off the front entry and 
put all my old furnitoor, and andirons, and brass candlesticks, 
and pewter ware in them, and to set all my chaney on an old 
fashioned round table with sech queer legs to it that great- 
grandfather Live bought when he was married. It is a hun- 
dred and fifty years old if it’s a day. I hed a lot of deep blue 
cups and saucers and some of the chaney that came from 
Grandma Hills’, for you see my mother was an only daughter 
and so was I, and one brother died when he was little, and the 
oldest was lost at sea, and the married one never hed any 
children, and I hed stores of chaney that was real old, and I’d 
ben thinkin’ how tired I was of seein’ the same old things for 
ever, but after what Jerushay and Sally said, | changed my 
mind. 

The table did look real pritty when I set on pieces of the 
_ blue ware, and two great lovin’ cups of thin glass with scroll 

work and all sorts of curley cues graved on ’em, and some 
Revolootionary pitchers with pictures of Washington and Lar- 
| fayette, and ships and eagles, and the American flag, and then 
I hed part of a set of delicate pink with white raised figures 
on it, and a big dark blue terreen that had held many a good 
soup and chowder, when I was a little girl and went to Grand- 
' father Moore’s. I hed a famous old punch bowl, too, and 
some queer toddy glasses, and some odds and ends of cups 
| and saucers and odd plates that I hed seen ever sence I could 
' remember anything. The cracked sugar-bowl went on with 
the rest, and Sally kindly helped me fix things to look their 
best, and when all was done, Sally jest went off over every- 
thing. She talked about “Chipperdale,” “Queen Ann,” 

“ clawfeet,” “ fiddle backs,” and “ mahogerny,” and declared 
| she should feel rich if she had jest the furnitoor and brasses. 

The chaney pleased her most as much. She said it most 
took her breath away. “Why, do you know,” sez she, “that 
| you’ve got the real old blue ware, and that pink ’n white set’s 
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jest lovely? Why, it’s the early Wedgwood, and what nice 
Lowstuff (that’s what it sounded like), and Delf, and Bristul, 
and Queen’s ware you’ve got! and that luster tea set! If it 
was only perfek !” 

“Why, I’ve got every piece,” sez I, “only I can’t put it all 
on one table and I only put one or two of each kind.” 

“That's right,” sez Sally, “so you can keep up the supply. 
Why, I know ladies in New York that wouldn’t mind payin’ 


any price for some of the things in this room, and I mean to | 


write and tell ‘em all about ’em.” 

“T really b’lieve,” sez I, “that I shall be able to git the new 
carpet I’ve wanted so long.” 

Sally larfed in her pleasant way. “Two or three if you 
want,” she said. 

“ But what shall I charge for ’em, for I know no more’n a 
child,” sez I. 

“Wall,” sez Sally, “*‘ Mrs. Van Dooze hed a great many of 
the prices marked on the bottom of her chany (chény, Sally 
called it,) and I heard her talk so much with her sister about 
it when she bought sumthin’ new, that I have sum idee, but 
spose we only mark the things that I can guess pritty near, 
and you'll learn bimeby to mark the others.”’ 

Wall, to make a long story short, after awhile, folks that 
cum jest for the summer, got the run of my chany and and- | 
irons, and tongs and shovels, and belluses and old furnitoor,— 
“briky bak” they called it, though why they called it that I 
don’t see, for only one chair hed a broken back,—and they 
cum more ’n more and I never see sich talk as they had over | 
things. 

Now there was that sugar bowl I kep my matches in 
it $1.75,” sez Sally. 

“Why, they'll think I’m a born fool,” I sez, but it was 
marked that. 

One day some Fillydelfy ladies come in, and one of ’em 
seemed to be sorter lame and tired and she set down, and 
didn’t say anything while the others was a lookin’ and admirin’. 
Bimeby she sez, “hand me that old sugar bowl, please.” 

“*Tisn’t perfek,” sez I, real honest. 

“That won’t hurt it,” she sez, and, after a while, when she’d 
looked it all over, she took out a two dollar bill and sez, “take 
the dollar seventy-five out of that, please.” 

After that, I wisn’t afraid to ask most ennything for things, 
and I sold that bureau that had ben up garret so long for 
twenty dollars jest as it was. I heard afterward I wouldn’t 
hev known it when it had ben fixed up. ‘They said it looked 
all of fifteen doll: rs better. 

When [| told Jerushay that I got seven dollars for one pair 
of andirons, and ten for another, and fifteen for the great 
steeple tops with the shovel and tongs, and even the little fire | 
dogs with brass heads brought a good price, she sorter moaned. 

“Why, I once sold a pair, years ago, for less’n a dol- | 
lar,” she said, “‘and I traded the fire-dogs for two boxes of 
ras’bries.” 

That pink and white was Wedgwood, jest as Sally said, 
some of the fust that was made, and I sold it for fifty dollars 
and only four pieces, too, but I kep it over two seasons, and 
the same man and his wife cum the third and took it. New 
York folks they was. 

“Sold everything?” Why, no. I kep a piece of nearly 
every kind jest for old acquaintance sake, you know, and | 
when | think of the snug sum I’ve got in the bank for my old | 


“Mark | 


age, I’m so glad there’s lots of fools in the world that doesn’t | 
know what to do with their money. | 

You see it has helped me in another way, too, for when the | 
folks see the old beams in every room, and the little panes of 
glass in the thick winder sashes, and the old furnitoor in my 
parlor where the carved frame lookin’ glass is that mother 
begun housekeepin’ with, they said everything was so neat 


| 


and quaint, they’d like to live here away from the noise of the 


| hotel, and two or three quiet people at last persuaded me to 


let ’em lodge here and take their meals close by, and one of 
them has offered me three hundred dollars for the tall parlor 
clock, brought from London by my great-grandfather, with 
the maker’s name and date, “1700,” on it, but I can’t seem to 
make up my mind to sell that, though I haven’t a chick or a 
child or very near relation to take anything after I’m gone. 

I don’t feel so much about taking sich a price, coz I've 
heard ma say that her grandfather said it cost Aim two hun- 
dred dollars when it was all set up, and you see it’s ben beau- 
tifully kep, for it was* thought a sight of by all the fam’\y, 
specially my grandmother, who used to polish up the case 
and keep the brass fixins so’s you could see your face in ’e1p. 
Parson Dawson used to call it “her fittish” (I ’spose he 
thought she’d have fits if enny thing happened to it), and you 
see what a beauty it is. It most teches the ceilin’, and them 
brasses ¢s hansum and no mistake, and it’s all in perfek order, 
and the moon looks as if she was jest a risin’ for the fust time, 
and there’s sumthin about the other heavenly buddies to it; 
grandmother could tell you everything, for her father learnt 
her all about it. It strikes the quarters and harves as well as 
the hours, and it’s a regglar eight-day. 

But I may sell it, when I can make up my mind, and put 
the money in the bank to use for our berryin’ lot, for I always 


| wanted to put a stone bound round it, and hev a granite 


monnyment like Square Parker’s, with all the fam’ly names 
on it, and I’ve most made up my mind, for my name will |e 


_ the last on it, and after one gits to be seventy, it’s time to 


think of sech things. Set your house in order, / say, and 
your berryin’ lot, too. 
—E. C. 
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WISE WORDS ABOUT WOMEN. 


Wrinkles and ill-nature together make a woman _hideous.— 
Chamfort. 


Women can do nearly everything because they rule those who 
command everything.—Ba/zac. 


Marriage, an institution where one person undertakes to provide 
happiness for two.—A/me. Roland. 

A married man falling into misfortune is more apt to retrieve his 
situation in the world than a single one.—/eremy Taylor. 

How sweet sounds the voice of a good woman! It is so seldom 
heard, that when it speaks it ravishes all senses.—Massinger. 


Woman rarely hesitates to sacrifice the honest man who loves 
her, but who does not please her, to the sowé who pleases her 
without loving her.—A. Ricard. 


A female friend, amiable, clever, and devoted, is a possession 
more valuable than parks and palaces; and, without such a muse, 
few men can succeed in life, none be content.—Beaconsfield. 

What furniture can give such finish to a room as a tender 
woman’s face? and is there any harmony of tints that has such 
stirrings of delight as the sweet modulations of her voice ?—Georv? 
Eliot. 

If a young lady has that discretion and modesty, without which 
all knowledge is little worth, she will never make an ostentatious 


| parade of it, because she will rather be intent on acquiring more 


than on displaying what she has.—Hannah More. 


The little work-tables of woman’s fingers are the playground of 
woman’s fancies, and their knitting needles are fairy wands by 


| which they transform the whole room into a spirit-isle of dreams; 


hence it is that a letter or book distracts a woman in love more 
than four pair of stockings knit by herself.—Richter. 


The single woman’s part in life may be a noble one; she may 
elevate herself, she may help others, but hers must always be the 
second place. She is never fulfilling the whole position which 
nature intended her to fill, however fully she may do her part; but 
the wife and mother is a crowned queen.—M/rs. H. R. Haweis. 
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IN PURSUIT OF KNOWLEDGE UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 

we. chers after light,” regarding the perplexities and intricacies of | 
Household Life, will be at liberty to make their desires known in this new 
ment of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. Able pens have been engaged to 
respond to such, in several of the prominent branches of the Household, | 


and others will be secured as occasion may require. The Inquiry Meeting 
is now open, and one Inquiring Mind already rises in “ The Pursuit of 


Knowledge Under Difficulties.” | 


TWO REPLIES TO ONE QUESTION. 

Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

If: Architecture,” in GooD HOUSEKEEPING for November 14th, | 
will read and understand “ Building Superintendence,” by Prof. T. | 
M. Clark, he will be able, not only to talk intelligently with his | 
builder and to have a realizing sense of what he is doing, but he | 
will be able to instruct his builder and tell him what todo. Of | 
course, the book contains a great deal that he will not need in or- 
dinary dwelling-house construction, but he will easily find in it what 
will be practically available. It is precisely the book desired. 

In a somewhat less specific and technical form, he will gather a 
good many points and suggestions from “Homes and All About | 
Them” and “ The House that Jill Built.” E. C. G. 


Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

De,r Str,—In your last issue, No. 14 of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, 
under the heading “In Pursuit of Knowledge Under Difficulties,” 
you have an inquiry from “ Architecture” as to what course he 
should pursue to obtain a non-professional knowledge of architect- 
ure sufficient to oversee the building of a house for himself, and be 
able to talk with his builder in an intelligent manner and under- 
stand what he is doing,—that he may have some knowledge as to 
materials and manner of using properly. In order to assist him, I 


few books he would require to read. 
ist. KNOWLEDGE OF ARCHITECTURE.—“ History of Architecture 


E, A. Freeman; “ Histoire de l’ Art Monumental dans I’ Antiquité 


by F. Kugler; “ Histoire de la Vie et des Ouvrages des Plus 


Générale de l’Architecture,” by D. Ramée; “ Monuments Anciens 
et Modernes,” by J. Gailhabaud; “ Architecture,” by M. Vitruvius 
Pollio: “ Architecture,” by G. Barozzi da Vignola; “ Gli Edifizj di 
Roma Antica,” by L. Canina; “ Neu Systematische Darstellung 
der Architektonishen Ordnungen,” by J. M. Mauch; “ Principles 
of Architecture,” by P. Nicholson; “ Analysis of Gothic Architec- 
ture,” by R. & J. A. Brandon; Architecture Civile et Domestique,” 
by Verdier and Cattois; “Attempt to Discriminate the Styles of 
Architecture in England,” by J. H. Parker; “ Architectural Paral- 


J. H. Parker; “Corso Elementare di Ornamenti Architettonici,” 


“The House that Jill Built,” by E. C. Gardner ; “‘—The Builder—; ” 
“The American Architect and Building News ;” “The Inland Archi- 
tectand Builder;” “ The Sanitary News;” the excellent articles 
on“ House Building ” in previous issues of GooD HOUSEKEEPING; 
“Hints on the Drainage and Sewerage of Dwellings,” by William 
Paul Gerhard ; “ Lectures on Sanitary Plumbing,” by S. S. Hellyer ; 
and “ Manual of Practical Hygiene,” by E. A. Parkes. 

2. KNOWLEDGE OF MATERIALS AND CONSTRUCTION.—*‘ The 
Carpenter and Joiner’s Assistant,” by J. Newlands; “ Manual of 
Applied Mechanics,” by W. J. M. Rankine; “ Modern Domestic 
Building Construction,” by G. Robson; “L’Art de Batir,” by J. 
Rondelet; “ The Science of Building,” by E. W. Tarn; “Elemen- 


intendence,” by T. M. Clark. 
3d. UNDERSTANDING His BuILpER.—With many years’ practi- 


his builder looks him square in the eye, whether he is lying or not 
when he says, this stone is the best in the market, although it may 
be so rotten that it will not last a year without showing signs of 
disintegration; or these bricks are well burned, when they are soft 


will divide my answer into three parts, and give him the titles of a | 


in all Countries,” by J. Fergusson; “ History of Architecture,” by | 
et au Moyen Age,” by L. Batissier; “Geschichte der Baukunst,” 


Célebres Architects,” by A. C. Quatremére de Quincy; “ Histoire | 


lels,” by E. Sharpe; “ Dictionnaire Raisonné de 1|’Architecture | 
Francaise,” by E. E. Viollet-le-Duc; “ Encyclopedia of Architec- | 
ture,” by J. Guilt; “ Glossary of Terms Used in Architecture,” by | 


by G. Albertolli; “ How to Build a House,” by E. E. Viollet-le-Duc; | 


tary Principles of Carpentry,” by T. Tredgold; “ Building Super- | 


cal experience in the art of building he may be able to detect, when | 


and useless; or this mortar will set as hard as flint, when he knows 
it is made of six parts loamy sand to one part poor lime; or this 
lumber is well seasoned, yet knowing it to be quite green; or this 


| is “C” flooring, when it is fencing flooring; or this is the best lead 


and oil paint, when it is the refuse paint from car shops, ground up 
and mixed with kerosene oil, and will scarcely withstand a good 
summer shower of rain; or these soil pipes are well caulked at the 
joints with oakum and molten lead, when they are merely filled 
with putty; or these lead water pipes are extra strong, when they 
are only strong; or these drains are laid with a good fall to the 
main sewer, well bedded and the joints thoroughly cemented, when, 
probably, they are so badly laid that the very filling in will crush 
them out of line and break the joints; or this gravel roof is 4-ply 


| No. 2 paper, when he knows it is 3-ply No. 3 paper, covered with 


the worst kind of composition and gashouse refuse tar; or this tin 
is 1 X, when he knows it is 1 C; or this cast iron is sound and solid, 
when he knows it to be full of cinders and air-holes; or this is 
American double thick glass, when it is single thick; or this plaster 


| is well slaked, when he knows it is not. To this experience he 


must add a knowledge of perspective, estimating, mathematics, 
geometry, acoustics, electricity, trigonometry, conic sections, men- 
suration, mechanics and statics, and then he will be able to talk to 
his builder in an intelligent manner. 

If his spare time is so limited that he cannot do justice to this 
bill of fare, let me advise him to go to a well qualified architect, who 
will prepare him the necessary drawings and specifications, make 
out the contracts, and let the work to responsible and honest con- 
tractors (there are plenty of them), who will carry out the work 
satisfactorily for a sum large enough to pay for the materials 
specified, mechanics wages, and leave a fair profit, and also save 
* Architecture ” from many, many hours of worry and uncertainty. 

Yours very faithfully, GEORGE BEAUMONT. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


THE RIVER. 


*Tis a strange and wondrous river, and its sailors call it Time, 
And its waves are slowly surging in a monotone sublime ; 

And its tide flows ever outward, and no white sails e’er return, 
But drift slow or swiftly down where low the sunset’s glories burn. 


Smooth and peaceful, ’neath the sunshine, flows the river fair and wide, 
Clear and shallow where its sailors launch unconscious on its tide, 
Where the ripples sparkle brightly and the winds are light and free, 
And the voyagers are happy, drifting slow toward the sea. 


Soon the river groweth broader, deeper is its current’s flow ; 

Still the waves are blue and sparkling as they ripple to and fro; 
And the sailors, glad and hopeful, laugh and sing the hours away,— 
Ah, if youth would only linger! ah, if only Time would stay! 


Wider grows the wondrous river, fathomless its waters now ; 

More in anger than in frolic curl the waves around the prow,— 
Anxious eyes are peering seaward, where the mists and shadows lie, 
As adown resistless rapids the frail shallops swiftly fly. 


And the sailors ask each other of the unknown sea or shore, 

But not one of them can answer—none have been this way before. 
And they, each and all, are thinking of the time when, satisfied, 
They first drifted o’er the shallows of the river’s shimmering tide. 


And a yearning, strong and eager, stirs the heart with nameless pain, 
Till each sailor back would hasten, and go drifting once again 

In the sunny springtime weather, on the current calm and slow, 

| Where the ripples sing in rhythm, and the water lilies blow. 


| } ut, alas, there’s no returning! Never yet has any sail— 
| In the noon, or dusk, or dawning, or with any favoring gale— 
Turned its prow toward the eastward; and the river, weird and wide, 
Bears its sailors swiftly seaward on its swiftly flowing tide. 
—Lillian Grey. 


OVER-EATING. 

Avoid over-eating. To rise from the table @é/e to eat a little more 
is a proverbially good rule for every one. There is nothing more 
idiotic than forcing down a few mouthfuls, because they happen to 
remain on one’s plate, after hunger is satisfied, and because they 
may be “wasted” if left. It is the most serious waste to overtax 
the stomach with even half an ounce more than it can take care of. 


—Mrs. E.. H. Leland. 
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reason of things, the why and the wherefore, the common sense that 
| lies beneath the concrete. In Catherine Owen’s hands this science 
ee : bi gets its due. New York: Cassell & Co., Limited. Price $1. 
COMMON SENSE IN THE NURSERY. niieatneginisniiiin 
“Marion Harland’s ” new book, with the above title, pertains to 
a subject that has never had a place in literature before. In Mrs. 
Terhune’s hands the subject is treated fully, wisely, with excellent 
sense and practically, as one has good ground for expecting, from 
the similar nature of her previous publications. This volume 
rounds out her literary work relating to domestic matters, for it 
fills a department not embraced in her “Common Sense in the 
Household,” which has been sold to the extent of over 100,000 
copies, her “ Dinner Year Book,” and others. Practical house- | 
wifery becomes a science in Mrs. Terhune’s way of treating it, and 


now that she has gone into the nursery with her pen, a reading the co-equal portraitures of the rough, untutored characters which 
and understanding of her various works are a fine preparation for fymanize the region. There is a log cabin in the woods, a ravine 
fitting any woman to discharge her duties as housekeeper. The | 


| where something shining like gold has been found, and a boy who 
papers that make up the first half of this work are not medical | js tricked out of his prospective treasure by a crafty companion, 
themes, but familiar talks and suggestions such as mothers will | and has a hard struggle before his wrongs are righted. The rade 
appreciate. Ata glance they will be seen to be eminently practical, | home, the tannery in the forest, the wilderness and silence of the 
as are the recipes and miscellany which follow. The author states, | mountains, the gambols and mischief of another of the boys. the 
for the comfort of those whose quiet of mind is assured only upon | touching babyhood of his little sister, the uncouth dialect, the 
authority, that many of these chapters have passed the scrutiny of | homely colloquialisms, make up altogether a most effective series 
competent medical authority, and have been endorsed “approved.” | of pictures. The volume is illustrated. Boston: Houghton, \if- 
The first part deals with baby’s bath, his day nap and nurse; when, | fin & Co. Price $1. 
where and how baby should sleep; baby at home and abroad in 
the winter, in the city and in the country; the precocious baby; 


DOWN THE RAVINE. 

In this story Miss Murfree shows her ability to entertain younger 
readers than she has ever before addressed. Out of the simples 
material for incident, in a magical way she has formed a story of 
the deepest interest, and given to it dramatic force. But back of 
| the story, so to speak, and during its progress, she has set tose 
| strongly drawn scenes which have made her famous. Though this 

is said to be “a story for young people,” no reader will question its 
adaptation to his age after becoming once engaged over its v' vid, 
masterly sketches of scenery in the Cumberland mountains. and 


DUE SOUTH. 


and taking his photograph. 


The Nursery Cookery tells how to 


feed the baby, and when; tells about the artificial foods, arrow 
root, the porridge family, preparations for delicate children, nursery 


desserts, a bill of fare for bigger babies, fruits and meats. 


The 


subject of clothing is well examined, two scores of topics are 


7 


briefly explained, such as “a crying child, 


afraid of the nurse,” 


“bumps and bruises,” ‘frightening children,” and so on, and the 
volume comes to a close with suggestions for a Christmas tree and 


a convenient index. 
exclusively to the interests of the youngest is in harmony with the 
times, for, as the twig is bent the tree’s inclined, and the time to 
bend the twig is in babyhood. The work at hand tells how this 
may and should be done, so that the health and happiness of the 
baby shall be promoted, and, as nearly as possible, made perma- 
nent for the future. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


CATHERINE OWEN’S NEW COOK BOOK. 

The value of “ Catherine Owen’s” writings is largely due to the 
fact that she subjects what she writes about to a practical testing. 
The public may not know it, but it is nevertheless true, that most 
of the stray, desultory paragraphs of the day relating to cooking 
and household matters are substantially worthless, and, at the best, 
are so wanting in credentials that a good housekeeper will not, or 
ought not to waste her time and money in testing the information 
given. What a housekeeper wants is something authoritative— 
something that she can rely on and may follow for the first time 
with confidence. As we happen to know, Catherine Owen is a 
practical writer, second to none in the matters that she writes 
about. It is only after thorough, painstaking experiments that she 
issues instructions to her sister housekeepers, and the volume at 
hand is not an exception in containing matters that have not been 
well tested by the author. 


In the first part of the book the author helps inexperienced 


housekeepers in the difficulties they find in using even the best | 


| This new edition of the most popular story ever published con- 
recipes without some knowledge of cooking. In connection with | tains a long introduction by Mrs. Stowe, narrating how the story 
this, a second part, consisting of recipes, has been prepared, but | 


the aim is not so much to give a great many recipes as to give the 
best that the author knows of each kind, all tested by herself, and 
to give them so minutely that they will be easily practised. Where 
there are many ways of cooking one thing, she gives two recipes, | 
one being the best that she knows and the other more simple. The 
motto is, that cooking and personal cultivation should go hand in | 
hand, and well will the housekeeper be prepared in one branch of her | 
cultivation—the science and rationale of cookery—when she assim- 
ilates the information here offered. Living, so far as it depends on 
cookery, is indeed made a science, when the subject is broadened 
so as to include something more than recipes, when it grasps the 


As the author well says, a volume devoted 


“Due West” was a popular work, by Maturin M. Ballou, and 
“ Due South, or, Cuba, Past and Present,” by the same author, is 
even more deserving of popularity. It is a practical and careful 
account of Cuba in all its aspects—historical, political, industrial, 
agricultural, and social. Mr. Ballou gives the results of his keen 
and judicious observations in a way that makes his book valualle, 
if it is not fascinating. The author spent last winter in Cuba, and 
his time was diligently occupied in studying the manners and cus- 
toms of the people, the history of the island, and its present con- 
dition and prospects, the result of which is the best work on Cuba 
that can be got. It is beautiful but dirty Cuba that he shows us.— 
Cuba bound down relentlessly by a bigoted Spanish policy, with 
most of her opportunities for wealth wasted, with a currency prac- 
tically worthless, with coffee and cotton planting absolutely driven 
out by the taxes imposed upon their production, with a dreamy. 
idle, oppressed population looking forward to nothing. Mr. Ballou 
saw a great deal while on the island, he takes great pains to record 
his observations accurately, and he has made a book that is highly 


instructive and interesting. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Price $1.50. 


UNCLE TOM’S CABIN. 

The publication of this remarkable story was an event in Ameri- 
can history as well as in American literature. It fixed the eyes of 
the nation and of the civilized world on the evils of slavery, pre- 
senting these so vividly and powerfully that the heart and con- 
science of mankind were thenceforth enlisted against them. But, 
aside from its graphic portrayal of slavery, ‘“‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” 
is a story of thrilling power, and abounds in humorous delineations 


| cloth. 


of negro and Yankee character. Its extraordinary style, and its 
translation into Armenian, Bohemian, Danish, Dutch, Finnish, 
Flemish, French, German, Hungarian, Italian, Illyrian, Polish, 
Portuguese, Romaic, Russian, Servian, Spanish, Swedish, Walla- 
chian, and Welsh, attest its universal and permanent interesi. 


came to be written. 


Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price $1. 


TWO YEARS BEFORE THE MAST. 
An established place in our literature was long ago taken by this 
charming narrative, by Richard H. Dana, Jr. After twenty-eigh' 
years the copyright reverted to him in 1868, and, in presenting the 


| first author’s edition to the public, he added an account of a visi! 


of the old scenes, made twenty-four years after, together wit! 

notices of the subsequent story and fate of vessels, and of some o! 

the persons with whom the recder is made acquainted. The volume 

of 470 pages of the new edition at hand is neatly bound in extra 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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EDITOR'S PORTFOLIO. 


HoLyoOKE, MAss., AND NEW York City, DECEMBER 12, 1885. 


All communications for the Editorial Department should be addressed to the 
Editor «f Goop HOUSEKEEPING, Holyoke, Mass. 

Postaye stamps should accompany all contributions sent for editorial considera- 
tion, when the writers desire the return of their MSS., if not accepted. 

This issue of GooD HOUSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our exchanges are 
copy from its columns—due credit being given—as they may desire, save 
butions of Miss MARIA PARLOA, all rights in these being especially 
to the writer. 


invited t 
the contr 
reserve! 

The special papers which appear in GooD HOUSEKEEPING will be written 
expressly for its pages by our selected contributors, and,—with rare exceptions,— 
the entire Table of Contents will be served up from our own larder. Whenever 
we borrow from a neighbor a bit of this or a bite of that, we shall say where such 
bit or bite came from, and to whom it belongs. 


To ALL NEWSDEALERS. 


Retai! Newsdealers can send their orders for Goop HOUSEKEEPING to the 
News Companies from which they procure their regular supplies and have them 
filled. it will be furnished regularly by the following companies: American 
News Co., International News Co., National News Co., New York News Co., 
New York; American News Co., Denver, Kansas City, Omaha and St. Paul; 
Brookivn News Co., and Williamsburg News Co., Brooklyn; Baltimore News | 
Co., Baltimore; Central News Co., Philadelphia; Cincinnati News Co., Cin- | 
cinnati; Cleveland News Co., Cleveland; New England News Co., Boston; | 
Western News Co., Chicago; Pittsburg News Co., Pittsburg; Washington News 
Co., Washington, D. C.; Newark News Co., Newark; St. Louis News Co., St. | 
Louis: New Orleans News Co., New Orleans ; San Francisco News Co., San 
Francisco; Rhode Island News Co., Providence; Albany News Co., Albany; | 
Northern News Co., Troy; Detroit News Co., Detroit; Montreal News Co., 
Montreal; Toronto News Co., Toronto and Clifton, Canada. 


FAGOT PARTIES. 
SOMETHING NEW UNDER THE SUN—AND Moon. 
Something new under the Sun—and Moon, and something new 
under gaslight, is THE FAGoT PARTy. And what, pray, is a Fagot 


Party : 

The Fagot Party is an institution of the latest date—the very 
last thing out, in fact, in the way of Intellectual Entertainment for 
Evening Hours at home or with one’s neighbors. 

The ruling feature of this new institution is that every one 
accepting an invitation to a Fagot Party, must bring, or every one 
present must furnish, a Fagot, to aid in keeping the social firelight 
of the occasion interestingly bright. The Fagot may be a game, 
story, riddle, song, speech or any other form of social offering for 
the amusement of the rest, and it will be well to have the complete 
Bundle of Fagots as varied in their character and make-up as 


may be. 

That the amusement or entertainment feature of Household 
Life is a most vital and important one, is conceded on all hands. 
Rational amusement should have the countenance of all who 
would advance the best interests of the Higher Life of the House- 


first Bundles of Fagots and make public presentation of them in 
the Christmas number of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, to be on sale 
and ready for mailing on December 19th. These will be carefully 
prepared examples of what to do and how to do it. They will 
also continue to bring a fresh Bundle of their Fagots once a month, 
for an indefinite period, filling two pages each time, full of the 
Fagot material which they have carefully collected and arranged 
for the inspection and amusement of others. 

The plan of the Fagot Parties is so simple that any social, family 
gathering or party of friends, whether large or small, may readily 


| adapt themselves to the necessary details for its intelligent 


rendering. 

It is so often the case with social entertainments that one, two 
or some half dozen persons, perhaps, are obliged to do the work of 
entertaining, that GoopD HOUSEKEEPING has conceived the idea of 
developing a plan by which every one present at evening gather- 
ings, may participate in the pleasures of entertaining, as well as of 
being entertained by the efforts of others. Thus, every one is ex- 
pected to come with a Fagot, and that Fagot may be a game of 
one’s own invention, if preferred, an original or selected story, as 
the case may be, a song, speech, or other entertaining device, and 


| the Fagots brought forward in Goop HOUSEKEEPING may be 
| drawn upon for use, or for example, in the preparation of others, 


as occasion may make it fitting or seemly. 

We trust that the Fagot Party may be well received by the 
readers of GooD HOUSEKEEPING, and now that the long winter 
evenings are upon us, it is just the time to investigate the subject 
and to become acquainted with the manner of preparation and 
conduct. If intelligently introduced and carried out, we have faith 
to believe that a prominent feature of social life will henceforth be 
THE FAGoT PARTY. 


EMPLOYMENT vs. SERVICE. 

Several months ago two advertisements appeared in a New York 
newspaper. One offered a housemaid’s place at three dollars a 
week and board, the other a position as copyist at seven dollars 
without board. They were inserted by the same person, and the 
story of their result bears very suggestively upon the question of 
woman’s work. 

For that there were five hundred and four applicants for the 
copyist’s place, while only ove woman applied for the vacant 
housemaid’s situation, both positions being deemed practically 
equivalent as to emolument, proves something more than that one 
calling in life is considered less genteel than another. There must 


be some motive more powerful than a disrelish for a certain occu- 
pation, more deep-lying than a dread of social prescription, to 


hold. especially where the rising generation have a representation. 
“ All work and no play makes Jack a dull boy,” is as true and tell- 
ing a saying as its twin rhyming line that “ All play and no work 
makes him a mere toy.” But play, if properly sandwiched in 
between the hum-drum ways of life, rests, refreshes, improves, and 
often educates the minds of both young and old, if properly pre- 
sented and intelligently applied. 

It is intended that the Fagot Party shall become a regular 
institution, as lawn parties are in summer, and whist or progressive 
euchre parties in winter, and, in order that these may be intelli- 
gently introduced and entertainingly conducted, we have arranged 
with Miss Lucretia P. HALE and Mrs. MARGARET E, WHITE 
to prepare sample Bundles of Fagots, to develop plans of proced- 
ure, and to tell the readers of Goop HOUSEKEEPING just how the 
thing may be done decently and in order. 


account for the absolute dearth of domestic labor at the present 
time. This dearth is becoming a matter of serious importance, 
and the time is not far distant when, if our present social economy 
is not to be overturned, the whole subject will have to be pro- 
foundly studied, and a new adjustment made of the duties and 
relations of master or mistress and maid. 

Certainly, to the young woman who has to earn her living by the 
unskilled work of her hands, no employment would appear, at the 
first blush, to be more appropriate, safe and profitable, than domes- 
tic service. A service place may be regarded as a training school 
for that home of her own to which every woman looks forward with 
more or less of hope. It gives her the security and protection of 


home, it makes adequate provision for the daily wants of life; and 
the wages earned, being all a clear gain, are usually better, on the 
whole, than those of the factory operative, or shop girl, or copyist, 


Miss Hale and Mrs. White will collect and bring forward their 


who must provide her own board, lodging and washing. Looked 
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universal. 


But it is safe to assume that a universal instinct is never wholly 
foolish and unreasoning, and in this case a closer study of facts 


will show it to have some rational basis. 


To begin with, the financial advantages of a service place are not season of the year. The days of Christmastide ond of the New 
always so great as would appear. When the money to be paid for Year are close at hand. It is often—almost always, in fact—a difi. 


board goes to swell the home exchequer, as it very often does, it is 
of little advantage to a girl to be boarded by her employer. If the 
copyist at seven dollars a week must pay four for board and lodg- 
ing, she is clearly no better off than the housemaid at three. But 
if the four dollars are paid to her father or mother, the gain to them 
is very considerable, for, in a large family of thrifty working people, 
the actual cost of good and sufficient food for each person need not 
exceed one-fourth that sum. In this case the other incidental ad- 
vantage of a comfortable and protecting home are also eliminated 
from the question. 

In the very large number of cases where the working woman 
cannot live at home, or has none, while the financial situation is 
the same, the balance as to safety and comfort would seem to be 
all on the side of the housemaid. But is itso? Are the quarters 
assigned to servants in the majority of houses much better than 
those they would find in decent boarding-houses at four dollars a 
week? Small, ill-furnished, chill, with no provision for seclusion 
and no possibility of choice of companionship, what girl of common 
human feeling would not shrink from a situation which offers her 
home comforts such as these? In her boarding-house she may 
close her door,—-at the worst she may choose her companion; ina 
service place her bedfellow may be coarse, untidy, repulsive to the 
last degree, and she is powerless even to object. 

The protection afforded in domestic service is too often only in 
name. The scanty leisure of the housemaid is her own, with no 
thought of interest or inquiry from her employer as to her mode of 
spending it. A vicious, even a thoughtless fellow-servant may be 
the means of harm incalculable, of which the mistress never so 
much as dreams. And to say that the working girl is subject to the 
same dangers in her boarding-house is simply to acquiesce in the 
statement that one situation is like the other, as far as safety goes. 

As to leisure, how vastly superior is the copyist’s to the house- 
maid’s place! Her evenings are her own, not necessarily for idle 
recreation, still less, perhaps, for self-improvement, but very prob- 
ably for the needlework which plays so important a part in the 
lives and economies of women. The housemaid of to-day rarely 
sews, rarely has either the time or the inclination even to repair, 
still less to make her own wardrobe. Her daily work unfits her 
hands for the needle, and the late hours, at least of city life, give 
her little leisure to employ it if this were not so. From this results | 
a positive financial disadvantage, and to her mind and character 
the loss is really a serious one, for no womanly occupation is so 
refining and uplifting as needlework. 

The case then, fairly considered, seems not to go wholly against 
the women who shrink from domestic service. It is well that this 
should be understood. It is necessary that many women should 
be household servants, it is no less necessary that they should be 
respectable, capable, reliable. Something must be done to make 
service a desirable employment; and it is for the masters and 
mistresses to do that thing. Higher wages alone will not do it, 
nor the “rocking chairs in the kitchen,” that have become such a 
by-word. It must be done by such a provision of substantial ben- 
efit, other than financia:, to accrue to the servant through her very 


at from this point of view, the reluctance of women to enter upon | position of servant, as will outweigh the real ills of that social pre. 
household service would appear as foolish and unreasoning as it is | scription which is usually assumed to be the head and front of thy 


and also showing that by its use life may most certainly be mai! 
better worth the living than it can otherwise be. 


offending occupation. 


CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR’S PRESENTS. 


Weare now on the threshold of the widely recognized gift-riving 


cult and perplexing question as to what to select for a preset for 
the Holiday season, and it always affords us pleasure to be alle to 
help any and every one out of a dilemma, of whatever nature, 
We know of no better present for a wife, or mother, or sister, or 
aunt, even, from a husband, son, or brother, or lover—if they love 
good housekeeping and a good home, than a subscription receipt 
to our GooD HOUSEKEEPING. A year’s subscription carries with 
it, remember, a valuable premium of interest or use in the house. 
hold and Goop HOUSEKEEPING is always a welcome guest or gift 
whichever it happens to be, everywhere, and is nowhere more ap- 
preciatively so, than in the best of homes. You will not, kind 
reader, make a mistake in believing in this matter as we do, and in 
acting promptly in accordance with your belief. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING FOR CHRISTMAS. 

The Thanksgiving number of Goop HOUSEKEEPING hai so 
large a demand and sale, and was so well received generally, that 
we are induced to issue a Christmas number, to be prepare ex- 
| pressly for the days of Christmastide. The next number, then, 
| which will be on sale and ready -for mailing, on Saturday, Decen- 
_ ber 1gth, will be a Christmas number and be filled to the brim, 
| with some of the choicest literary Christmas plums, the Bil! of 
Fare for which we may safely promise, will be unusually rich and 
appetizing. 


WORTH A YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION. 

A Philadelphia subscriber to GooD HOUSEKEEPING writes us 
that “the opportunity afforded me of reading the late Dr. Hol- 
land’s ‘ Thanksgiving Day,’ in the Thanksgiving number of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING, is worth to me a year’s subscription to your jour- 
nal, many times doubled. I never read anything of the kind more 
tenderly conceived and touchingly beautiful. 1 thank you for 
printing it so prominently in your pages.” 


IS AN INVALID LIFE WORTH THE LIVING? 

The poor we are always to have with us, and Infants and 
Invalids, according to a broad and general life experience, al- 
most always, and as the decree is so written down, for all time 
it is well to provide as best we may for the sustenance, health- 
building and comfort of the weaker ones who walk with us along 
our devious ways over the journey of life. A carefully pre- 
pared Food for Infants and Invalids, if what it should be, is at once 
a convenience and a necessity and a boon to suffering humanity. 
The Giant destroyer of health, happiness and life itself, even, Dys- 
pepsia, could never have made such gigantic strides abroad 
through our land, if a few of the recently past generations of |:u- 
manity could have been privileged, as occasion might have arisen, 
to feed on Mellin’s Food. The manufacturers of this article of 
household economy, and luxury as well, make public the analysis 
of their Food preparation and tell fairly to all inquirers how and of 
what it is prepared, and a little study of the subject cannot well be 
otherwise than both interesting and useful, besides demonstrati'g 
the fact that an article like Mellin’s Food is not only “a handy 
thing to have in the house,” but one that no household, however 
high in the scale of affluence and elaborate home appointments, or 
low on the other end of the balance, can afford to dispense wi!!), 
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Goon HousSKKEEPING. 


QUITE UP TO THE TIMES. 


New Applicant.—Do I know how to use Sapolio? 
Well, that’s fresh! Do I look like a girl who don’t 
know about Sapolio? Am I blind, do you think, or 
can’t read? Why, “ the babies on our block” know all 
about Sapolio. What ar’ye givin’ us? 


WHAT 1S SAPOLIO ? “Soap, 
which has no equal for all scouring purposes except 
the laundry. To use it is to value it. 


What will Sapolio do? Why it will clean paint, 
make oil-cloths bright, and give the doors, tables and 
shelves a new appearance. It will take the grease off 
the dishes and off the pots and pans. You can scour 
the knives and forks with it, and make the tin things 
shine brightly. The wash-basin, the bath-tub, even the 
greasy kitchen sink will be as clean as a new pin if you 
use Sapolio. One cake will prove all we say. Bea 
clever little housekeeper and try it. Beware of imita- 
tions. There is but one Sapolio. 


ENOCH MORGAN’S SONS CO., New York. 


Have you tried “ WuitTiNnc’s 
SranparD Writing Paper and 
Envelopes, made by WHITING 
Parer Co., Hotyoxe, Mass.? 


You will find them the best 


for correspondence and all the 
uses of polite society. Cream 
and Azure, rough and smooth 
finish, all sizes. Ask your sta- 


tioner for “ Whiting Standard.” 


GRANULA 


An Incomparable Food. Ready for immediate 
use. Unequaled for children and invalids. A delicious 
diet. Unsurpassed for constipation and dyspepsia. 
Sold by Grocers, Box by mail, 43c, Our Home 
Granula Co., DansviLLe, N. Y., Manufacturers. 


DO YOU WANT AN ORGAN ? 


Buy the New Home Parlor. 


$125.00 ORGAN FOR$'75.00 


It is the latest Triumph, the pearl of all the Organs. 
An_unparalleled combination of Beauty, Simplicity 
and + iiency. The pride of the Mome Circle, the 
Sunday Schooland the 1.odge Room. The hands mest 
and best Family Orgay made. Contains Four Sets of 
REEDSand NINE useful STOPS. Easily played and 
does not get out of order. A first-class Instrument 
and handsome piece of furniture combined, at low 
price on easy terms of puyment. Warranted for six 
years. If you buy it, you will not be disappointed. The 
can be paid as follows: #25.00 

THE ORDER. £25.00 IN 8 MONTHS, 
#25.00 IN 6 MONTHS, On receipt of the $25.00 
Cash payment, the Organ will be shipped at once. When 
itis received and tried, if found sati-factory, you give 
two notes of $25.00 each, parakio one in 8 months, 
the other in 6 months. If not satisfactory, you can 
return the Organ, and the $25.00 paid will be refunded, 
Send for Catalozue. Address all Correspondence to 


HEARNE & CO., Agents, 39 Broadway, New York. 


LADIES who prefer to 


use a nice qual- 

ity of Stationery for their 

correspondence should in- 

quire for Crane’s Ladies’ 

Note Papers and Envel- 

opes to match (the old and 

reliable line). These goods 

are presented in Superfine 

and Extra Superfine 

Brands, the latter being 

unsurpassed _in Purity, 

Tone, and Beautiful Soft 

Finish, by even the finest foreign productions. Sold 
by all Stationers, in a variety of tints and surfaces. 


J ASK YOUR STATIONER 
LADIES : OUR STA: 


FRENCH LINEN PAPERS, 


The Most Desirable Paper for Corres- 
pondence, now in the Market. 


Made and handsomely put up by the 


VALLEY PAPER CO., 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 


CUPID’S ADVICE: “If your Mamma will use 
Packer’s Tar Soap, those eruptions will vanish, your 
skin will become smooth, soft and healthy, and your 
complexion beautiful.” 


Packer’s Tar Soap. 


Unquestionably the best.”.—Medical Press. 

**We can speak from personal experience that Pack- 
er’s Tar Soap is carefully made from vegetable oils. 
It is exceedingly smooth and agreeable to the skin, and 
as it is combined with pine tar and glycerine, it is a 
valuable remedy in skin diseases, as well as pleasant 
for toilet uses. We commend it, without hesitation, 
as the most satisfactor a in both these respects, 
that we have ever used.” —Medical and Surgical Re- 
forter, Phila. 

** For toilet purposes, skin diseases, and washing in- 
fants, Packer’s Tar Soap is the best we have ever 
used.”—New England Medical Monthly. 

“*T use Packer’s Tar Soap in children’s eruptive 
troubles with the most marked benefit.”—Egbert 
Guernsey, M. D., 526 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


25 cents per cake. 


All druggists, or mailed post-paid. Send for de- 
scriptive pamphlet. Address 


THE PAOKER MFG. CO., 100 Fulton 8t., N. Y. 


BABY’S BIRTHDAY, 


Beautiful Imported Birthday Card sent 
to any baby whose mother will send us the 
names of two or more other babies, and their 
parents’ addresses. Also a handsome 
mond Dye Sample Card to the mother and 
much valuable information. Wells, 
Richardson & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


AGIC LANTERN 


We have the BEST and CHES . Dont 

Buy until you get our ent free. 
You can make ¢100 a week with our Lantern. M YOUNG, 
Lantern Manufacturer. 173 Greenwich St., New York. 


LIVE AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 


FOR removing Parnt, 
RISING OIL and GREASE SPOTS 

SS household. 


y from all wearing apparel 
&@ great necessity in every 


TT 
N 
your Drueetst or 
“| GROCERYMAN does not 
keep it, send 25 cts. to us 
for sample box, 
| H. B. RISING & CO. 
41 Clark &t. 
Cuicaco, Itt 


STEIN’S SAFETY 


STOCKING SUPPORTERS. 


No more Blood-Strangling 
Garters. 


Recommended by all the Lead- 
ing Physicians. 


Children’s one attachment, 8c a pair 
t oO 10c 


‘ 
ss 13c ‘ 
Misses’, with a belt, 20¢ 
Ladies’ 25¢ 
Stocking, Abdominal and Cat- 
amenial Bandange Support- 
er combined, 5oc 
Health Skirt Supporter, 25¢ 
Brighton Gents’ Garter, 15¢ 
or sale by all first-class stores, or on 
receipt of price in 2-cent stamps by 
LEWIS STEIN. 
Sole Owner and Manufacturer, 
178 Center St., NEW YORK. 


—- Cards, an elegant 48 page floral 
2 $ French Dolls with wardrobe 


The names and address 
of LADIES and GENTLE- 
looking for profit- 


able pleasant work. Must belong to 
the better class. RESPONSIBLE HOUSE. 
To such a liberal offer will be made to 
obtain constant employment. 
Address, 
PAUL E. TABEL MFG. CO., Chicago. 


1 THREE HUNDRED 


ECORATIVE*TANCY ARTICLES 


FOR rRESENTS, FALKS, ETC., ETC. 
With directions for making, and nearly 100 illustrative 
designs, a new_ book, by LucreriA P. HALE and 
MARGARET E. Wuite, containing also, a special 
chapter on CHRISTMAS, with suggestions for 
Christmas Eve, Christmas Wishes. Hanging the Stock- 
ing, Christmas Morning. Hiding the Presents, Christ- 
mas Dinners, Table Decorations, Menus, Cards, 
Christmas Tree, Parties. Entertainments, Post Office, 
Santa Claus, etc., etc. Beautifully printed on tinted 

aper and beund in muslin. For sale at our office. 333 
Washington Street (up one flight), or sent by mail on 
receipt of price, $1.50, by : 

Ss. W. TILTON & Co., Publishers, Boston. 


vepesesesees Every family should have a can of 


co's 
Spiced Seasoning 


(71) in the house, and season their Scal- 
D lj loped Oysters, Meat, Game, Fish and 
ch Ne Poultry dressing with it. Sold every- 


f 32 4200 New Scrap Pictures, all for 
25 SNOW & Meriden, Conn. 


ILS where. Recommended by first-class 
(Cee Hotels throughout the country. 
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Goon HousEKEEPING, 


A PAGE OF FUGITIVE VERSE. 


ORIGINAL AND SELECTED. 


EARTH’S ANGELS. 

Why come not spirits from the realms of glo 
To visit earth as in the days of old, 

The times of sacred writ and ancient story? 


Is heaven more distant? or has earth grown 


cold? 


Oft have I gazed, when sunset clouds receding 


Waved like rich banners of a host gone by, 


Tocatch the gleam of some white pinion speeding 


Along the confines of the glowing sky. 


And oft, when midnight stars 1n distant chillness 
Were calmly burning, listened late and long, 


But Nature’s pulse beat on in solemn stillness, 
Bearing no echo of the seraph’s song. 


To Bethlehem’s air was their last anthem given, 


When other stars before The One grew dim 
Was their last presence known in Peter’s prison 
Or where exulting martyrs raised their hymn 


And are they all within the vale departed? 


There gleams no wings along the empyrean 


now; 
And many a tear from human eye has started, 
Since angel touch has calmed a mortal brow 


No: earth has angels, though their forms are 


moulded 
But of such clay as fashions all below ; 


Though harps are wanting and bright pinions 


folded, 


We know them by the love-light on their brow. 


I have seen angels by the sick one’s pillow— 


Theirs was the soft tone and the soundless 


tread— 


Where smitten hearts were dropping like the 


willow 
They stood “between the living and the dead.” 


And if my sight, by earthly dimness hindered, 
Behold no hovering cherubim in air, 

I doubt ret, for spirits know their kindred, 
They smiled upon the wingless watchers there. 


There have been angels in the gloomy prison, 
In crowded halls—by the lone widow’s hearth ; 
And where they passed, the fallen have uprisen— 
The giddy paused—the mourner’s hope had 
birth. 


I have seen one whose eloquence commanding 
Roused the rich echoes of the human breast ; 
The blandishments of wealth and ease with- 
standing, 

That hope might reach the suffering and 
opprest. 


And by his side there moved a form of beauty 
Strewing sweet flowers along his path of life, 

And looking up with meek and love-lent duty; 
I called her angel, but he called her wife. 


O many a spirit walks the world unheeded, 
That, when its veil of sadness is laid down, 
Shall soar aloft with pinions unimpeded. 
And wear its glory like a starry crown. 
—Elizabeth Akers Allen. 


WE LAY US CALMLY DOWN TO 
SLEEP. 

We lay us camly down to sleep 

When friendly night is come, and leave 
To God the rest; 

Whether we wake to smile or weep, 

Or wake no more on Time’s fair shore, 
He knoweth best. 


As sinks the sun in western skies 
When day is done and twilight dim 
Comes silent on, 


So fades the world’s most luring prize 
On eyes that close in sweet repose 
Till wakes the dawn. 


Why vex our souls with wearing care, 

Ty Why shun the grave, for aching head 
So cool and low? 

Have we found life so passing fair, 

So grand to be, so sweet, that we 
Should dread to go? 


Some other hand the task can take, 

If so it seemeth best, the task by us begun 

No work for which we need to wake 

In joy or grief, for life so brief, 
Beneath the sun. 


Oh, Father? bless in love thy child! 
We lay us down tosleep. 

—Unidentified. 

; HE LEADS US ON. 

. He leads us on 

‘| By paths we do not know. 

Upward he leads us, though our steps be slow, 

Though oft we faint and falter on the way, 

Though storms and darkness oft obscure the day, 

Yet when the clouds are gone 

. We know he leads us on. 


He leads us on 
Through all the unquiet years ; 
Past all our dreamland hopes, and doubts, and 
fears, 

He guides our steps. 
maze, 

Of sin, of sorrow, and o’erclouded days 
We know his will is done ; 
And still he leads us on. 

And He, at last, 

After the weary strife, 

After the restless fever we call life, 
After the dreariness, the aching pain, 


The wayward struggles which have proved in 
vain, 


Through all the tangled 


After our toils are past, 
Will give us rest at last. 
— Unidentified. 


THE GRUMBLER. 
His Youru. 


His cap was too thick, and his coat was too thin ; 
He couldn’t be quiet; he hated a din; 

He hated to write, and he hated to read; 

He was certainly very much injured indeed ! 
He must study and toil over work he detested ; 
His parents were strict, and he never was rested ; 
He knew he was wretched as wretched could be, 
There was no one as wretchedly wretched as he. 


His MATurRITY. 


His farm was too small, and his taxes too big ; 
He was selfish and lazy, and cross as a pig; 
His wife was too silly, his children too rude, 
And just because he was uncommonly good ! 
He hadn’t got money enough and to spare; 

He had nothing at all fit to eat or to wear; 

He knew he was wretched as wretched could be, 
There was no one so wretchedly wretched as he. 


His OLp AGE. 


WOODS IN WINTER. 
| When winter winds are piercing chill, 

| And through the hawthorn blows the gale, 
With solemn feet I tread the hill 

| That overbrows the lonely vale. 


| O’er the bare upland, and away 
| Through the long reach of desert woods, 
The embracing sunbeams chastely play, 
And gladden those deep solitudes. 


Where, twisted round the barren oak, 

; The summer vine in beauty clang, 

And summer winds the silence broke, 
The crystal icicle is hung. 


When, from the frozen urns, mute springs 
Pour out the river’s gradual tide, 
Shrilly the skater’s iron rings, 
And voices fill the woodland side. 


Alas! how changed from the fair scene, 
When birds sang out their mellow lay, 
And winds were soft, and woods were green, 
And the song ceased not with the day. 
Put still wild music is abroad, 
Pale, desert woods! within your crowd; 
And gathering winds in hoarse accord 
Amid the vocal reeds pipe loud. 
Chill airs and wintry winds! my ear 
Has grown familiar with your song; 
I hear it in the opening year— 
I listen, and it cheers me long. 
—H. W. Longfellow. 


ONE LESS AT HOME. 

One less at home ! 
The charmed circle broken—a dear face 
Missed day by day from its accustomed place ; 


One more in heaven! 


One less at home ! 
One voice of welcome hushed, and evermore 
One farewell word unspoken ; on the shore 


One more in heaven! 


One less at home ! 

A sense of loss that meets us at the gate ; 
Within, a place unfilled and desolate ; 
And far away our coming to await, 

One more in heaven ! 


One less at home ! 
rise, 


But the bright sunbeam darteth from the skies 
One more in heaven ! 


One more at home! 


Our sight of Christ is dim, our love is cold; 
But there, where face to face we shall behold, 
Is home and heaven! 


One less on earth! 

Its pain, its sorrow and its toil to share ; 

One less the pilgrim’s daily cross to bear ; 
One more the crown of ransomed souls to wear, 
At home in heaven ! 


One more in heaven! 
Another thought to brighten cloudy days, 


He finds he has sorrows more deep than his fears; Another theme for thankfulness and praise, 


He grumbles to think he has grumbled for years; 
He grumbles to think he has grumbled away 
His home and his children, his life’s little day; 
But alas! ’tis too late! it is no use to say 

That his eyes are too dim, and his hair is too gray. 
He knows he is wretched as wretched can be, 
There zs no one so wretchedly wretched as he. 


—Dora Read Goodale. 


Another link on high our souls to raise 


To home and heaven! 


One more at home— 


That home where separation cannot be, 
That home whence none are missed eternally. 
Lord Jesus, grant us all a place with Thee, 


At home in heaven! 
—S. G. Stock. 


But, cleansed and saved and perfected by grace, 


Where parting comes not,one soul landed more — 


Chill as the earth-born mist the thought woul: 


And wrap our footsteps round and dim our eyes ; 


This is not home, where cramped in earthly mold, 
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PUBLISHERS: DESK. 


CLARK W. BRYAN & CO., PuBLisHERs. 


\. BRYAN. D. H. SACKETT. W. R. BRYAN. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 
111 BROADWAY, TRINITY BUILDING, Rooms 135 and 137. 
D. H. SACKETT, Resident Partner. 


A YEAR, WITH A PREMIUM TO EVERY SUBSCRIBER. 
Single Copies, Ten Cents. 


Registered at Holyoke Post-Office as second-class mail matter. 


Dest | at the rate of $2.50 per year; $1.50 for six months, or $1.00 for four 
months. Single Copies Ten Cents. 

Every subscriber for a full year will be entitled to a Valuable Book on some 
one of the many Interesting Household Subjects of the day. These will also be 
sent post-paid. 

Subscriptions may be remitted by Check to the order of the Publishers, by Postal 
Note, Money Order or Registered Letter. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING VOLUME TWO. 
In PROSPECT. 


The best storehouses and larders in our land—and we already 
have contributions from across the water besides—will be drawn 
upon for stores of wit and wisdom, literary ability and Household 
practice, experience and exemplification, and we shall give the 
contributions of scores of the very best writers of the present day 
on subjects pertinent to the character of our journal. 

Prominent place will be given to Catherine Owen’s practical and 
valuable Serial, “Ten Dollars Enough, or Keeping House Well on 
Ten Dollars a Week,” in the course of which publication it will be 
shown how far a much less sum than that will go in the exercise of 
prudence and economy in the ordinary duties of housekeeping. 

The celebrated $40,000 Dinner Set of Mrs. George W. Childs, of 
Philadelphia, will be handsomely illustrated and written of fully at 
an early day. 

The Goop HOUSEKEEPING $500 Prize Papers will also be pub- 
lished entire in this volume. These are,—1st. The Prize of $250 
fora Series of Six Papers on the subject of “ How to Eat, Drink 
and Sleep as Christians Should,” which was awarded to “ Margaret 
Sidney” (Mrs. D. Lothrop), of Boston, a leading magazine writer 
of Household Literature. 

2d. The Prize of $200 for a Series of Six Papers on the vexed 
Servant Girl Question, entitled “ Mistress Work and Maid Work, 
—Which is Mistress and Which is Servant,” which was awarded 
to Mrs. E. J. Gurley, of Waco, Texas. 

3d. The Prize of $50 for a practical paper on “ Bread: How to 
Make it Well and Economically, and How to Eat it Healthfully,” 
which was awarded to Mrs. Helen Campbell of Orange, N. J. 

“Fifty Recipes, for making all kind of Breads,” by Catherine 
Owen, author of “Culture and Cooking,” and a successful writer 
for both American and English journals, all of which have been 
tested by the author, will be published during the issuance of Vol- 
ume Two. 

Marion Harland will write of “ Visitor and Visited.” 

The valuable papers of Miss Parloa will be continued regularly. 

Mrs. Rose Terry Cooke will conclude her Two Chapters of 
“What to Eat.” 

Mrs. Christine Terhune Herrick will have a series of Household 
papers, interesting, practical and valuable. 

Mrs. H. Annette Poole, whose attractively written “How El- 
nathan and I went to Housekeeping” has charmed so many read- 
ers, will be a regular contributor for the volume. 

E. C. Gardner will follow his admirable series of ““ Model Homes 
for Model Housekeeping” with a new series entitled “ Dwelling 
Houses, Inside and Out,” with pertinent descriptions and practical 
illustrations. 

Our list of contributors now numbers some sixty of the brightest 
and best writers of the day, all of whom have the “interests of the 
Higher Life of the Household” at heart. 


FORTY VALUABLE PREMIUMS. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING is published Every Other Week, each 
number bearing the date of Saturday of the week of its issue. 


The subscription Rates are $2.50 for one year; $1.50 for six 
months; $1.00 for four months—payable invariably in advance. 
Every full year’s subscription will be entitled to, and the subscriber 
will receive therefor, a copy of any one of the following named 
valuable premiums, as the person subscribing may select—to be 

sent by mail, post free. 


[Subscriptions for four or six months only, will not be entitled to premiums.) 


FOR ONE FULL YEAR'S SUBSCRIPTION. 
1.—*ANNA MARIA’S HOUSEKEEPING,” by Mrs. S. D. Power (Shirley 
Dare); 348 pages, I]!uminated Cloth Binding. 

2.—“ COOKERY FOR BEGINNERS,” by Marion Harland; 150 pages, 
with blank leaves bound in for use in making desired memoranda, in- 
teresting points in matters pertaining to Cookery, etc., Illustrated 
Cloth Binding. 

3.-—* TWENTY-S1x Hours A Day,” by Mary Blake, 212 pages, Illu- 
minated Cloth Binding. 

4-—* DoMEsTIC PROBLEMS,” by Mrs. A. M. Diaz, 236 pages, Ilumin- 
ated Cloth Binding. 

5.—* THE CoTraGE KITCHEN,” by Marion Harland; 276 pages, II- 
luminated Cloth Binding. 

6.—* ADVICE TO A WIFE AND MOTHER,” by Pye Henry Chavasse, 
M. D.; 273 pages, Embossed Cloth Binding. 

7.—* Mrs. GILPIN’s FRUGALITIES,” by Susan Anna Brown; Treat’ 
of Remnants and 200 ways of using them; 1o2 pages, Illuminated Pape 
Binding. This book and “CAmp CooKerry,” by Maria Parloa, 92 pages, 
Cloth Binding. : 

8.— First PRINCIPLES OF HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT AND CooK- 
ING,” by Maria Parloa, 176 pages, Flexible Cloth Binding. This book 
with Miss Parloa’s “CAmMp CooKERy”’ in addition. 


FOR TWO YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


9.—Goop HousEKEEPING will be sent for one year to one or to sepa- 
rate addresses, and a copy of ‘Ick CREAM AND CAKEs,”’ a handsome 
r2mo. volume of 384 pages, in Illuminated Cloth Binding. 

1o.—* Miss PARLOA’s CooK Book: A GUIDE TO MARKETING AND 
COOKING ;” 430 pages, with blank leaves bound in for “Comments and 
Criticism,” Illustrated and bound in Enameled Cloth. 

11.—* COMMON SENSE IN THE by Marion Harland, 
546 pages, Substantial Cloth Binding. 

12.—“*THE DINNER YEAR Book,” by Marion Harland, 712 pages, 
Substantial Cloth Binding. 

13-—* BREAKFAST, LUNCHEON AND TEA,” by Marion Harland; 450 
pages, Substantial Cloth Binding. 

14..—-WoOMAN’S HANDIWORK IN MODERN Homes,” by Constance 
Carey Harrison; large r2mo., 242 pages, Illustrated Cloth Binding. 


FOR THREE YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


15.—Three copies of GooD HOUSEKEEPING will be sent for one year, 
and a copy of Mrs. Lincoln’s ‘“‘ Bosron Cook Book,” a solid volume 
of 536 pages, with Fifty Text Illustrations, and handsomely bound with 
Cloth Back and Corners and Paper Sides. 


FOR SIX YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


16.—Six copies of GooD HOUSEKEEPING will be sent for one year, and 
a copy of ‘‘ WEBSTER’S NATIONAL PICTORIAL DICTIONARY,” pages, 
600 engravings, bound in sheep. 


FOR TWENTY YEARLY SUBSORIPTIONS. 


17.—Twenty copies of Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be sent for one year, 
and a copy of ‘“ WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY,” 1928 pages, 
118,000 words, 3,000 engravings, four pages of colored plates. It also 
contains a Biographical Dictionary, giving brief important facts concern- 
ing 9,700 noted persons. Bound in sheep, marble edge, plain or stamped 
sides. 
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Goop HouSEKEEPING. 


List II. 
FOR ONE FULL YEAR'S SUBSCRIPTION. 


18.—* CATHERINE OWEN’S NEW Cook Book,” a popular treatise on 
the art of cooking by Catherine Owen. Treats of Culture and Cooking, 
with Practical Recipes. 12mo Cloth extra. 

19.—* CHOICE DISHES AT SMALL Cost,” by A. G. Payne; Illustrated, 
380 pages, bound in Flexible Cloth. 

20.—*COMMON SENSE HOUSEKEEPING,” by Phillis Browne; Lllus- 
trated, 256 pages, bound in Cloth. 

21.—* KNITTING AND CROCHET,” a guide to the use of the needle 
and hook, by “Jenny June;”’ 144 pages, 200 Illustrations, Paper Cover. 

22.—** NEEDLEWORK,” a Manual of Stitches and Studies in Embroi- 
dery and Drawn Work, by ‘“‘ Jenny June;” 126 pages, 200 Illustrations, 
Paper Cover. 

23.—** LADIES MANUAL OF Fancy WorK,”’ by “‘Jenny June;”’ 96 
pages, 500 Illustrations, Paper Cover. 

24.—* WHAT EVERY ONE SHOULD KNow,” a Cyclopedia of Practi- 
cal Information, containing complete directions for making and doing 
over 5,000 things necessary in Business, the Trades, the Shop, the 
Home, the Farm and the Kitchen, 510 pages, bound in Cloth. 

25.—‘* THE USAGES OF THE Best Society,” A Manual of Social 
Etiquette, by Frances Stevens; 200 pages, Cloth Binding. 

26.—‘*‘ COMMON SENSE IN THE NURSERY,” by Marion Harland; 200 
pages, boundin Cloth. Contains familiar and sensible talks with mothers 
with suggestions on nursery cookery, clothing for children, Mother’s 
Half Minutes, and suggestions for Christmas. 


27-—“ HEALTH, THE PHYSICAL LIFE OF MEN AND WOMEN,” by 
Franklin D. Clum, M. D.; 400 pages, bound in Cloth. 

28.—* GOLDEN DEEDs,”’ 466 pages, Illustrated, bound in Cloth. 

29.—Any two of the ‘‘ HEALTH AND HoME LIBRARY,” which comprises 
the following books, each containing about 100 pages, bound in Cloth: 
1,-‘* The Secret of a Clear Head;’’ 2,-‘* The Secret of a Good Memory ;”’ 
Sleep and Sleeplessness ;’’ 4,-‘‘Common Mind Troubles; In 
Case of Accident;”’ 6,-“ How to Make the Best of Life.” 

30.—* A Boy’s WoRKSHOP ”’; 221 pages, bound in Cloth. 


FOR TWO YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
31.—*A YEAR’S COOKERY,” by Phillis Browne; 444 pages, bound 
in Cloth. 


FOR THREE YEARLY SUBSORIPTIONS. 


32.—“‘ HEALTH AND HoME LIBRARY” complete, which comprises the 
following six books, each containing about 100 pages, bound in Cloth: 
“The. Secret of a Clear Head,” ‘The Secret of a Good Memory,” 
Sleep and Sleeplessness,”” “Common Mind Troubles,’”’ ‘ In Case of 
Accident,’ “‘ How to Make the Best of Life.” 


List III. 
FOR ONE FULL YEAR’S SUBSORIPTION. 


33-—-A COMPLETE STAMPING OUTFIT, contains instructions for 
doing stamping, both with powder and the liquid process, which cannot 
be rubbed off. . Instructions, also, for making the powders and distribu- 
tors, and for mixing the material for the indelible stamping, directions 
how to stamp Felt, Plush, Satin, etc., and all other information necessary 
to be known, to make stamping a business. There are a large number of 
articles already stamped, in addition to which are a good Tidy, made of 
the best quality of Felt, and stamped ready to be worked, and four 
skeins of Kensington Floss, and a needle with which to work it, anda 
book which teaches the Outline Stitch, Kensington Stitch, Ribbon Em- 
broidery, Plush Stitch, etc. 

34-—Contains a Splasher 20x 30 inches, and two Tidies, one 12x 15 and 
one 14x18 inches. The splasher is made of linen, fringed on three sides 
and is designed to be placed back of the wash-stand to prevent the wall 
from being spattered. It is stamped ready to be embroidered and is in- 
tended to be worked in the outline stitch with French embroidery cotton, 
three skeins of which are sent with it. These splashers are washable. 
The tidies are made of best quality felt of any color which you may desire 
and stamped with any design you wish, either for Kensington, Outline 
or Ribbon embroidery already to be worked. Two skeins of etching silk 
are also included. 

35-—Is a Table Scarf, 18x 48 inches, made of best quality felt, of any 
color you may select, stamped on both ends, ready to be worked. With 
this will be sent a ball of tinsel to work the pattern with. 


36.—Is an Umbrella Case made of fine twilled brown linen. It is & 
signed to be hung on closet-doors or any other suitable place, i ho) 
umbrellas and sunshades, and is a very useful article in the house 
hold. It is stamped with suitable design ready to be worked ani mai; 
up. With it will be sent washable etching cotton to work the pa‘tery 

37-—Is a Shoe-Bag ; it is made of fine twilled brown linen, has {oy 
pockets and is designed to be hung on closet doors to hold shoes, sjjy, 
pers, etc. It is stamped with suitable designs, ready to be worked Pe 
made up, and with it will be material to work the pattern. 


38.—Is a miniature Rolling-Pin with gilded handles. This is cd: signe 
to be covered with plush [a piece of which sufficiently large to cover} 
being sent with it] with several small hooks on which to hang ute 
hooks, keys or any other small article. It is intended to hang up }y 
ribbons which are also sent. 

39-—“* KENSINGTON AND LUSTRE PAINTING,” “ KENSINGTON Ey 
BROIDERY AND THE COLORS OF FLOWERS,” “NEW STITCHES FOR ("R4yy 
PATCHWORK.” These three books will be sent as one premium. 


FOR TWO YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


4°.—Comprises a | duster. 
Case for holding 
cloths, and a Laundry-bag 
for holding soiled clothes 
These are both made of fine 
twilled brown linen, and 
stamped with suitable pat 
terns ready to be worked and 
made up. 


BUSINESS NOTES. 


‘* Pillsbury’s Best ” is a brand of flour so well known that it is hardly 
necessary to call attention to its many good qualities, still we acvisea 
trial to those not familiar with its merits. 

If any of our young readers, or old ones either, for that matter, clesire 
to obtain something good, interesting and instructive in the line of period- 
ical literature for the coming winter they should not fail to get 7%e Golden 
Argosy, a neat quarto which is published weekly by Frank A. Munsey 
at 81 Warren Street, New York City. In our opinion it is one of the 
best and handsomest publications issued in the United States. We 
would call attention to the announcement of Zhe Golden Argosy {or the 
coming year, published in the last issue of GooD HOUSEKEEPING. We 
are assured that the offer is perfectly reliable. 


Nonotuck + Paper * Company, 
Holyoke, Mass., U. S. A., 


MANUFACTURERS OF FIRST-CLASS ENGINE SIZED 


ANDP A PER S Envetort 


COLORED MEDIUMS, 


AND—— 


Machine and Super-Calendered Book Papers. 


jJ. S. McELWAIN, Agent. 


Che paper upon which Goop HousEKEEPING is printed is made by the 
Nonotuck Paper Co. 
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Milkmaid Brand. 


»>\NGLO-SWISS 


CONDENSED 


} Economical and convenient fo 
} babies than uncondensed milk. Sold everywhere. 


ANGLO-SWISS CONDENSED MILK CO. 86 Hudson St. N. Y. P. 0. Box 3773. 


MILK. 


r all kitchen Better for 


P. O. Box 3773. 


NGLO-SWISS mx FOOD, 


For Children PAST Teething. 
Write us for testimonials of the medical profession regarding it. 
ANGLO-SWISS CONDENSED MILK Co. 


86 HUDSON STREET, NEW-YORK. 


pe 


FOR CLEANING AND POLISHING 


ILICON 


GOLD, SILVERWARE, SEWELRY, 


PRODUCES 


eatest brilliancy. 
Is HARML 


SS in every respect. 


ALL METALS 
AND GLASS. 


REQUIRES least labor. 
19 YEARS in household use. 


Sold and sent on of 15 cents in stam 


CAUTION —See that full name, EL 


R 


O-SI 


S. 
ICON, and eollew label is on b0% 


Send address, mention this Magazine, and we will send yu TRIAL SAMPLE FREE, 
THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


AMERICAN RicYeLes 
EFFE RY 


— 


LADIES DELIGHTED WITH 


2 
SPRINKLER. 
: > 


AND ONE USES. 


MEDALS AND DIPLOMAS FROM ALL 
EXPOSITIONS. 


Practical and useful for Flowers, Clothes, Carpets, 
Shower Bath, House Plants, Destroying Insects, Dis- 
infecting and Deodorizing Rooms, and for Various 
Fine prinkling, throws aU 

than from a Chinaman’s Mouth. 

By dipping in a basin of water it fills instantly. The 
tall is tinely perforated. Spray controlled by pressure 
of the hand. A child can use it. Handsomely fin- 
ished. Much appreciated by the better class. Sent by 
mail on receipt of 35 cents. Write for illustrat 
Pamphlet. Mention this magazine to 


M. GOLDMAN, Inventor and Mfr., 
Pittsfield, Mass., U. 8. A. 


GOLDMANS, 


niform Spray and better | 


| 


QHORTHAND 


7279S 


FOOD 


R INFANTS AND INVALIDS. The only 

perfect substitute for Mothers’ Milk. The most 
nourishing diet for invalids and nursing mothers. 
Keeps in all climates. Commended by physicians. 
Sold everywhere. Send for our book, “ The Care and 
Feeding of Infants.’’ Sent free. 


DOLIBER, GOODALE & CO., Boston, Mass. 


PEERLESS 


SHAKING AND DUMPING OPEN 
FIREPLACE GRATES. 
The Heating Power of Three 
Ordinary Grates. 
Great Saving in Fuel 
Guaranteed, 
Perfectly clean and free from dust. 


Costs little more than a common 
Grate. 


MARK, 


In use in the United States Treasury and Patent 
Office Buildings, Government Buildings at San Anto- 
nio, Texas (60 in use) , and in 10,000 American Homes. 


Send for Handsomely Illustrated Catalogue, and 
state where you saw this advertisement. 


BISSELL & C0., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ituations procured all pupils when comy 
end for circular W. C. CHAFFEE, Oswego, N. ¥. 


SOLID EMERY KNIFE SHARPENER. 


“The Carver's Friend’ 


Has a steel wire through center to prevent breaking, 
and is far superior to any **Steel” ever made. 

It keeps the knives in first-class condition and is 

warranted to give satisfaction. Sent by mail postage 

id on receipt of 60 cents, for apple-wood handle, and 

5 cents for fine coco-bolo handle. Agents Wanted. 
H. PARKIN, 

11 South State St., Cleveland, Ohio. 


FLORENCE 


SILK MITTENS. 


This guganing shows the /atest 

a style of these goods. It is pub- 

lished as a protection for those la- 

Mis] dies who wish to obtain mittens 
a well-made from genuine 


FLORENCE KNITTING SILK. 


oy, _ Whatever the design, all real 

Florence Silk Mittens are sold one 
pair ina box, bearing the brand 
** FLORENCE ” on one end. 


The pattern shown here is 
lined in the wrist and back 
throughout with silk. 

They are perfect fitting, and 
in cold climates are far more 
comfortable than any are 

‘ more durable and quite as 
elegant and fashionable as 
the best of gloves. 


WA 


Sold by all 
Enterprising Dealers. 
Our latest book on knitting (1885 
edition) contains over one hundri 


valuable illustrated rules, including 
full instructions for this mitten. 


Mailed to any address on receipt 
of six cents in stamps. 


NONOTUCK SILK COMPANY, 


FLORENCE, MASS. 


DRESS REFORM. 


Jersey Fitting Undergarments 
MADE TO ORDER. 


Jrawers in one. Equi- 
Emancipation 
dress Reform and 
Comfort Waists. Cord- 
ed Waists a specialty. 


Ob- 
stetric Bandages, Shoulder Stock- 
Price $2.25. _ing Supporters, Sanitary Napkins, 
etc. NEW ENLARGED ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 


6 EAST 14 MRS. A. FLETCHER, 
TH STREET, NEW YORK. 


CORSET WAIST 


Perfect in fit forall 
+7 ages—infants to adults. 


forHealth 

Economy 

& Beauty. 

Buttons at front in- 
stead of clasps. 


Sold by leading 
retailers. 


MFERRIS BROS. 
Manuf: 


an acturers, 
81 White St., N. ¥. 


NO OTHER. 


TRY THEM. TAKE 


“WOOD'S” PURE 
Flavoring Extracts, 
Ws EXCEL ALL OTHERS. 

6 THOS. WOOD & CO, ‘BOSTON. 
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FASHIONABLE ARTISTIC STATIONERY. 


Which for quality and attractive form in puttin 


placed upon the market. 


Great care is taken that the paper is uniform, perfect 


and up to standard. 
Send for Special Price List giving details, etc. 


Imperial Artistic Stationery. 


up. 
we claim superior to any similar kind that has en 


| 


Made from finest quality of extra plate finished pa- | 


pers in all the latest and desirable tints. Each sheet 
and envelope is water-marked, guaranteeing its quality. 


The pow is put up by the ream in 4-ream boxes, 
and %-M. envelopes tomatch. Also in 1, 2, and 4 quires 


with envelopes to match in each box. 


Perfection Pure Linen Stationery. 


Made from pure Linen Stock, medium Mill Finish, 
allowing the finest steel pen to used wi 
Each sheet and envelope water-marked guaranteeing 
its 

‘Lhe paper is put up by the ream in %-ream boxes 
with Yeo envelopes to match. 

Also in 1, 2 and 4 quires with envelopes to match in 
each box. Cream and Azure tints. 


POWERS PAPER CO., Springfield, Mass. 


New York OFFICE, 62 DUANE St. 


OUR BABY is entitled to the best bringing- 

up possible—physically, mentally, morally—with 
all the helps of modern times. The best place to learn 
all about these helps is in the modern journal BABy- 
HOOD. This is not a child’s picture book or story 
paper, but an illustrated magazine for mothers, solidly 
packed with useful information relative to the thousand 
cares and duties of nursery life. Any sample copy is 
its own best prospectus. It will pay you to send 15 
cents for one, or $1.50 fora year. Agents wanted. 


BABY HOOD, 18 Spruce St., New York. 


FLOU R. 


¥ 


‘BEST 


4XXXX 
GET THE BEST, 


——-WHICH IS— 


PILLSBURY 


——BECAUSE IT MAKES—— 


More Bread, 
Whiter Bread, 
Better Bread, 


THAN ANY OTHER FLour. 


Pillsbury’s Best 


Is BEST. 


For Sale by All First-class Grocers. 


with ease. | 


RAVEN 


SHOE 


Alsolutely the best. Softens and 
preserves leather, Makes ladies’ 
shoes look new, not varnished. 


BUTTON & OTTLEY, 


DRESSING 


Leading Shoe Dealers everywhey 
commend it. Is 
no other. Beware of imit. ions, 


Mfrs., NEW YORK, 


(> Greatly improved. | 
Price reduced. Unequaled | 
for health, comfort and du- 
rability. All sizes, for both 
sexes. Stooped shoulders 
and _a_ contracted chest 
avoided by ap 

Pratt’s Pat nt Brace. 

Sent by mail on receipt 
of $1, and measure around 
the chest under the arms. 
Cleveland (O.) Shoulder 
Brace Co. For sale | 
by all dealers. 

Ask for Pratt’s Patent Brace. | 


MAS. McELRATH's 


Preserved Fruits, Spice! Fruix 
Canned Fruits, Jellies. Jans 
Pickles and Mince \eat. » 
Glass. _ Orders from familix 
solicited. Circulars with refe. 
ences and prices sent «\n appj. 
cation. Address 


Mrs. SARAH 8. McEL RATE, 
393 Degraw 8t., Brooklp 


PATCH- 
WORK § 


SILKS For 


FOR ONE DOLLAR 

Is offered a three months’ trial subscription to the art 
exchange, an illustrated fortnightly, established 1878, 
20 to 30 p.p., with full size working outline design sup- 
plement in aan number, and thirteen large colored 
plates a year. Beginning Nov. 8th this will include 
three beautiful colored studies, viz: An Autumn 
Landscape, by Bruce Crane (size 13x11 in.), an ex- 
quisite Fan Design (size 23%x11% in.) , of Wild Roses, 
buds, leaves and stems, for silk painting ; also can be 
adopted for dress front or wall mney and a lovely 
suggestion for Valentine or Hand Screen of sleepin 
Cupids. In addition to these colored studies there wi 
be six large supplements of designs in black and white 
(full size) for painting and embroidery, besides about 
100 pages of designs and text, giving careful instruction 
in artistic house-furnishing, painting, embroidery and 
all other kinds of art work, besides practical hints in 
the answers to questions. One year, $3.00; six months, 
$1.65. Sample Copy, with full page colored study 
(landscape, 11x13) sent for Twenty Cents. 

Mention Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
WILLIAM WHITLOCK, 37 & 39 West 22d St., N.Y. 


Do you wish to LEARN to PLAY 
THE PIANO AND ORGAN ? 


If you do, buy a copy of 
SOPEKR’S INSTANTANEOUS 
ANY 
‘e0u0 NVOUO GNV 


GUIDE TO THE PIANO 
“nod guyoddesyp you 


By which any child or person can play any of the po 
airs farnished, at sight, without study, 
practice or even musical talent, is one of the most won- 
derful as well as one of the most useful inventions of 
the times. The publishers will forfeit $100 if any child 
to years old fails to play any one of our popular tunes 
on the Piano, Organ or Melodeon within one hour after 
receiving the music and instructions, provided the 
child knows the A B C’s and can count from 1 to 100 
correctly. Soper’s Guide is not for accomplished mu- 
sicians, but for the millions who know nothing about 
music or who have never played a tune. Our self-ex- 
planatory sheets of music are triumphs of musical sim- 
plicity, brevity and certainty, and create a_ living in- 
terest for music with the delighted thousands who use 
them. ‘They teach any person to play at sight, while 
the eye follows the illustrations. It will teach you 
more music in one day than you can learn from a 
teacher ina month. The guides are sold in handsome 
folio sets, with 20 pieces of popular music for $1.00. 
Just think of it! You would pay more than that 
amount for a single lesson. The set complete will be 
mailed free on receipt of price. 


HEARNE & CO., 39 Broadway, N. Y. 


Weekly Independent Journal of Literature, Scieng 


THE AMERICAN. 


the Arts,and Public Affairs. 
Established 1880. $3.00 per year. 
Offices : 921 Arch 8t., Philadelphia. Mail address, bor 924 


Among the regularly maintained Departments are 


Review of the Week. Science. 
Comments on current Practical and Populz 
events of importance. Notes on current topics 


Editorial Articles, Art. 


Temperate but earnest A department under the 
discussion of important oversight of a comp. 


— questions and tent critic. 

themes. 

Weekly Notes. Authors and Publishers 
Mi y editorial A concise summary of 
itorial =com- interesting data relating 


to books, periodicals 
announcements of pub 
lishers, the work of au- 
thors, etc. 


Publications Received. 
Lists of new books sent 
by publishers for review. 


Special Articles. 
On a wide variety of top- 
ics, as the phases 
of Social Life, Art, Sci- 
ence, Literature, etc. 


Special Cor. espondence. 


Including letters from Drift. 
London and Paris by Scientific, Archieologi- 
resident correspondents cal, Personal, avd other 


Reviews of Books. 


The American has \6 to20 pages, handsome! printed 
on toned paper. Subscription $3.00 per «nnum 
$1.50 fer six months. 


interesting items. 


THE AMERICAN aims at an honorable standard in 
literary excellence, an independent and fearless course, 
a catholic and fair-minded relation to controverted 
questions, and the study of the hopeful side of humar 
affairs. Designing to justify its name, it represents 
ea the form and substance of <A mericar 
principles. Perceiving no superiority in foreign insti- 
tutions, it prefers those of its own country, anc seeks 
to perfect them. It demands American independence, 
and denounces American subjection. It belicves that 
subjection of American industry, or mechanic.! skill, 
or commerce, to the sp of other natioas, is « foolis! 
and fatal policy. It olds the view that the social con 
dition of our workmen is largely dependent on the 
Protective policy that guards them against the cheaj 
and degraded labor of other countries, and _th.t fron 
— point of view a lowering of that social conditio 
would be deplorable. It therefore advocates a tr 
Protective Tariff, designed to foster no ong y, butt 
shield from destructive competition every le itimate 
industry suited to the climate and natural pro:uctions 
of the country. 


Mason & Hamlin 


ORGANS: PIANOS: 
Highest Hon- 

ors at all Great 

World’s Exhi- , 

bitions for eigh 


teen years. One 

hundred styles, viding 
$22. to $900. *wrest-pin” 
For Cash, Easy system. Re 
Payments or markabie for 
Rented. Cata- Lg purity of tone 
logues free. and durability. 


ORGAN AND PIANO (0. 


154 Tremont St., Boston, 46 E. 14th St, (Union 
149 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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Bb es trated book of latest designs and stitches for a 
of Workand a choice lot of Lace Remnants free wi 
every $2.00 order. The Book and th Embroidery 
4 iP Silk free with every $lorder. Embroidery Si 
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“Tt costs but One Dollar a year, but it occurs to us 


that if properly used, it might be of Fifty Dollars ser- 
vice in course of a year to any one striving for self-im- 


QUERIES 


A MONTHLY REVIEW OF LITERARY, 


ART, SCIENTIFIC AND GENERAL 
EDUCATIONAL QUESTIONS 
OF THE DAY. 


TERMS :—$1.0c A YEAR ; SEVEN COPIES FOR 


$6.00; SINGLE COPIES, 10 CENTS. 
SAMPLE COPY FREE. 


CONDUCTED BY C. W. MOULTON. 


During the short period of ten sain Queries has 


attained an unparalleled success, and the number of its 
readers at present is surpassed by few literary publica- 
tions in America. It has met with cordial acceptance 
wherever introduced, and its interest and excellence 
has been generally acknowledged. Individual readers 


find it entertaining and instructive. 


Each number presents wholesome Editorials, and 
Multum in Parvo : a department of Questions and An- 


——. Prize Questions. and Questions of Judgment ; 


| 274 and 276 Main St., 


eviews, Notes and News; Open Congress ; The 
Query Box; Recent Publications ; The Editor’s ‘Table. 


To Any Person who will Send us Six 
{Dollars for Seven Subscriptions to 


PAINTINGS, MIRRORS, PICTURES AND “QUERIES” One Year, we will Send 


| Postpaid a Two-Pound Box of Huyler’s 


| World-renowned Home-Made Confec- 
tions. 


0. L. SHERRILL & 00., Publishers, 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


BEAUTIFUL NEW |. 
| invitation extended to all the Good House- , sy 
examine and use our PI T | S | Brovement.”— The Independent. 
I Saving Kitchen Utensil 
| | 
‘eve aor aving | C ens Of every character, for Bridal Gifts, Anni- | 
versaries, Home Decoration, 
i Recommended and Braised without stint by the A “tew of the latest | 
Ke Physicians, Press and Public all over the worl d ‘ 
kitchen NEEDS THEM, Etchings and Engravings 
NATH’S THE FAMED ARE ADDED 
- * The Village Wedding,” Fildes | 
Fruit “ODORLESS” “Ww ooing,’ Andreotti | 
** Thoroughbred,” ardy | 
with ae HOLLOW WARE, «Little Miss Muffet,” Millais | 
ton appl With satety attachments, pre- pias. Love,” | 
cluding possibility of burns, Thin, Red Line,” Ninty-third High- 
ELRA' scalds, vic., and entirely doing > landers at Balaclava. . 
TH aay rags} Be Care Fchtler | 
particle of smell in areful, chtier 
Brookin, no matter what An Attentive Listnes.” Erdmann | 
= you cook—onions, cabbage or krout. No overflow on | ,, Romeo and Juliet,” Vv Brom ane 
N the stove: “A Hard Heart,” F.S. Church 
. “ The Hugh of Night,” Millet | 
THE HUNTER SIFTER COOK BOOK, Desdemona House,” Duveneck 
re, Science a A Repast at the House of Lucullus,” Boulanger | 
285 pages, very fine cloth binding, and illuminated * Sunshine and eo h aaa 
cover. $1.00 by mail. And many others. 
bon CYCLONE EGG BEATERS, UNEQUALED. AMERICAN ENGRAVINGS and ETCHINGS: 
ents U We are introducing with great success American 
7 HUNTER’S SIFTER. Etchings and Engravings. which are unsurpassed n 0 
of execution and subject,and of Great Advan- 
1 Popular Known to every woman e to all buyers and collectors from the fact of the | 
enit topics on earth as her best friend. | yafue and protection of the American Copyright. 
Send for illustrated cata- 
logue to 
nder the = 
a compe The Hunter Sifter PORTRAIT FRAMES, CARD AND 
CABINET FRAMES, ROGERS’ 
MFG. CO., GROUPS, EASELS, &c. 
30 to 49 East 5th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. J AS. S. EARLE & SONS: | 
No. 816 Chestnut St, Philadelphia. 


eived, 

. - These Three Little Friends are going Srevelting. ena they want to visit all the Good Little Boys and Girls in Amery 

ks sent Wont you Let us Cometo Your Home! We wi on ften es you Send 1 § « Cents to pay our way. Our Ele rant 

or review, Wardrobe consists of 32 Pieces. Our Garments a are ot Every Fashion and ‘ou for us we will go where 

you live, and amuse you all the year. =e to send for us, and wil wear our Reception Dresses, 

“heologi- 

und other 

ms. for 

v printed 

AN ELECANT WA 


aa TMAS AG nets, Street Costumes, Cloaks, Hats, Hand Satchels, Sun = 
> brellas, Music Portfolios, Overcoats, Sailor Suits,Military Suits, 

Inc. ms, Street Jackets, Watering Place Suits, Travelling Cos- 
tumes, Dress Suits, dc, These Dresses rao Suits in this Ele gant 


Two Girl Set, 
with Pretty Faces and Life tie Beautiful he and the ir 
Wardrobe is so extensive that it takes hours to dress and un- 
dress them in their Different Suits. Every Child and every 
Mother that has seen them go in ecstaci sover them. Children 
will get more real enjoyment out of a Set of these French Dolls 
than out of articles that cost $10, Every person that buys them 
sends immediately for more, A Lady writes us that her Lit- 
tle Boy and Gir! played 5” five long hours with a Set of these 
French Dolls, oe "they felt very sorry indeed t think that 
they must stop and eat their supper, and if mothers only knew 
how much amusement = Dolls they would wil- 
lingly the hem. ces 
sisting 


Bo ith tinct Ww of 
by mail O Sets, Six olls 64 
2 Sets for $1 you get $1. 
t $3.75 for them. Fifty Sets for $4.50, 

y express $7.00 you get $15 forthem. Any Little or io 
any Agent, male or female, can sell 100 Sets eve: ay. Ifyou 
do that you make over $40a week. If you send for one ortwo 
Sets we willsend our Secret Method and Full Directions how 
you can make more than One Hundred Dollars a month out 


Dolls are of Beaut” M YOUNG, 173 GRECHWIGH STREET NEW YORK. 


issi. isss. 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company, 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


34: Years of Successful Experience. 
PURELY MUTUA 


participate in distributions of surplus. 


Examine its merits before insuring wour life. 
ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 
E. W. 
Vice-President. 
JOHN Secretai 


NY. 


Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 
LeBOSQUET BROS., 76 Union St., Boston 


Every policyholder a stockholder aa entitled to 


The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered. | 


In order to introduce our Watches and Jib :XAM we W ne 
8end sample of above Watch by registered mail for $5.50. 
if so desired, will send by express.C, O, D., with svivilogs 
to inspect before paying fori Send 50 cents’ P. O. stamps to 
defray Express charges or satisfactory references to show Watch 
is or leved in good faith, The above cut isexactly like watch sent, 
is full jeweled, lever movement, seconds hand, imit. stem 
winder, handsome gold plated cases. Keeps accurate time. If 
you are dissatisfied after 30 days’ trial we wil! 
cheerfully refund money. Mention whether you want engraved 
or plain cases, Ladies’ or Gents’ size. We mail nocirenlars order 
from advertisement, nothing saved by writing for further particu- 
lars. Ne discount on above price. Agents wanted everywhere. 


_BRISTOL M’F’G CO., 249 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


GOSSAMER GARMENTS FREE 


To any reader of this paper who will agree to show our 
goods, and try to influence sales among friends, we will 
send post-paid two full size samples Gossamer Wearing 
Apparel, provided you cut this out and return with 25 
cents to pay cost, Postage, adv packing, etc. 


Broadway, New York. 


CHOICE GERMAN FLOWER SEEDS... 


In Collections Imported to order, Fresh from the 
Growers. Hundreds who have visited my Flower Gar- 
dens the past season can testify to the beauty of the 
Flowers grown from these collections of German 
Flower Seeds, Awarded First Premium, Hampden 
Horticultural Society, 1884, 1885 on best collection cut 
Flowers. Catalogue free. Orders for seed must be 
received by January 15. 


CHARLES L. BURR, SPRINGFIELD, MAss. 
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. HEATING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A SPECIALTY. 


Goop HouSEKEEPING. 


Send $1, $2, $3 or $5 for a sample 
retail box f fall of the best 
candies in America, put up in elegant 
boxes, and strictly pure. Suitable 


INDY 


for presents. Express charges light. 
Refer to all Chicago. ‘Try it once. 
Address, 
F. GUNTHER, 
Confectioner, 
CHICAGO. 


THE INVALUABLE DOMESTIC REMEDY! 


PHENOL SODIQUE. 


Proprietors, HANCE BROTHERS & WHITE, Philad’a. 


EXTERNALLY—for all kinds of injuries; relievin 
eee instantly, and rapidly healing the wounded 


Gives prompt and nent relief in BURNS, 
8CALDS, CHILBLAINS, VENOMOUS STINGS, 
or BITES, CUTS and WOUNDS of every description. 

INTERN ALLY.—It is invaluable in CHOL 
YELLOW, TYPHUS, TYPHOID, SCARLET, and 
other Fevers. 

In NASAL CATARRH, Fetid Discharges from 
the EAR, OZENA, Affections of the ANTRUM, and 
CANCEROUS AFFECTIONS, it is a boon to both 
Physician and Patient. 

or SICK-ROOMS, and all IMPURE and UN- 

HEALTHY LOCALITIES, and to prevent the spread 

vy CONTAGION, it is the best DISINFECTANT 
nown. 


For Sale by Druggists and General Merchandise Dealers 


TO EMBROIDER 


CRAZY QUILTS 


Get BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG’S factory ends, called 
Waste Embroidery. 40 cents will buy one ounce, 
which would cost One Dollar in Skeins. All good silk 
and beautiful colors. Designs for 100 styles of Crazy 
Stitches enclosed in each package. Send 4o cents in 
stamps or postal note to TH BRAINER 

ARMSTRONG CO.,621 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


WILSON GRAMMAR SCHOOL 


Furnishes a superior home for a limited nu:ber 
of boys. Location unsurpassed for healt!fyl- 
ness and beauty. Instruction thorough. 
For circulars, address 
E. H. WILSON, A. M. 
MIDDLETOWN, Cony. 


S500, 


RUBBER MATS AND MATTING, 
Also Rubber Stair Treads, 
FOR STOOPS, HALLS, STAIRWAYS. 
Almost Indestructible. Goris 


PETS AND OIL CLOTHS, 
Good Housekeepers will consult their own 
interests by adopting them wherever great 
wear is imposed upon particular places. 
Take none but the genuine. All our goods 


are stamped. Avoid imitations. 
CARPET HOUSES 


KEEP THEM. WEW YORK BELTING AND PACKING CO., 


JOHN H. CHEEVER, President. 


Rubber Mat. Stair Tread. 


HARDWARE STORES 
KEEP THEM. 


15 Park Kow, NEW YORK. 


JAPANESE SOAP. 
STRICTLY PURE. Best in the world for | 
all pape, A Laundry, Bath or Toilet. Will not 
yellow, stick or green the clothes like many soaps 
made mostly of rosin. Contains nofilthy disease-giv- 
ing greases, cleanest soap made. Positively cures or 
revents chapped or sore hands. Send us_ seven 
ip poe or Trade Marks and get the handsomest 

set of cards ever sent out. . 

Sold by all grocers. Manufactured only by 

FISK MFG. CO., Springfield, Mass. 


“FLORENCE” 
LAMP STOVE. 


PRICE, $1.50 


Weight 434 Ibs. No glass to break. 
Will boil a quart of water quicker 
than kindling can be tound to gen- 
erate a fire ina range. Sent to an 
address in the U. 5., express paid, 
on receipt of $1.50. 


Pat. Nov. 14, 1876, & July 11, 1882. — 


T ! 
that little 
FLORENCE 


HEATING STOVE & 


HEAT A ROOM? 
CERTAINLY, 


thousands have done so. 


Send for circulars, ete. to 
FLORENCE MACHINE CO., ¢ 
FLORENCE, MASS. 


77 Bible House, NEw YorK, Oct. 23, 1885. 
FLORENCE MACHINE Co., 

Gentlemen-- No one who has used one of the ‘‘Flor- 
ence” Lamp Stoves, (it seems to me) will ever do with- 
out one. My wife would not part with hers for $5.00 
and I would not let her part with it for $5.00 more, for 
it saves so much time in the morning. 1 will save 
more than $5.00 also in coal in one summer. I am 
sure no one can speak too highly in its praise. 

Yours truly, J. E. JEWETT. 
Nat. SAILoR’s HoME, Quincy, MAss. 

FLORENCE MACHINE Co,—I have used the Florence 
Oil Stoves at the ‘‘Home” for several years for cook- 
ing. baking, broiling, etc., with perfect satisfaction. 
The cost 1s hardly a tithe of the keeping a fire for the 
same work. I have also used three No. 3. Heating 
Stoves for heating in mid winter a room 4o x 40 feet, 
while the steam was shut off for repairs, with perfect 
success. Yours truly, W. L. FAXON, M. D., Supt. 


Why continue to drudge for bread alone and lose money yearly when you can make 


$1,000 


NET PROFIT PER ACRE OF LAND 


By growing Fruits, Flowers and Vegetables? and also win Health and Comfort and Happiness. 


YOU LEARN $1 0000200 NOW OF 


easily reading 
to get 


AMERICAN 


who har 
in got tt. 

An illustrated, ey magazine ; 32 quarto pages with handsome cover; beautifully printed on 
fine paper: Established 1872. Edited by Dr. F. M. Hexamer, a practical horticulturist and leading 
authority, assisted by the best talent in America. 


A Journal of Practical Information, Giving Full Directions, 


HOW-—to Select Land,—to Choose what to Grow,—to Cultivate all Fruit, Flower and Garden Crops, 
HOW-—+to Start a Greenhouse,—to Begin with Fruits,—to Begin with Flowers, 

HOW-—to Plant a Lawn,—to Lay Out Grounds,—to Make the Homestead Beautiful, 

HOW-—to Run a Market Garden,—to Market the Products,—to Work a Kitchen Garden, 
HOW-—to Manage House Plants,—_the Window Garden,—the Private Conservatory, 

HOW-—to Do Everything in Orchard, Vineyard, Garden, Conservatory, Lawn, Market Garden, ete. 
WHAT to Do Each Month in Fruit, Flower and Vegetable Culture, In-doors and Out- doors. 
HOW to find LARGE PROFIT, and FULL HEALTH and GENTLE PLEASURE in gar ening. 


DAPTED TO ALL SEC- THERE IS 
TIONS BEING WRI | MONEY | 
PRACTICAL MEN AND | °f the NORTH. | For Boys: 
WOMEN. of the SOUTH. ARD FN | N G For Girls. 


OF GREAT VALUE to Beginners, and to practicing Fruit Growers, Gardeners, Florists, Market 

Gardeners, Women Gardeners, Boy Gardeners, Amateurs, Gentlemen Farmers, All Nature Lovers, 

and All Soil Workers: IN orchard, garden, vineyard, plantation, market garden, kitchen gurien, 

farm garden, flower garden, lawn, greenhouse, conservatory, window garden. 

PRICE, $1.00 A YEAR; 10 Cts. acopy; no free copies. PRICE AFTER JAN. 1, $2.00 « year. 
SO subscribe NOW for 2, 3 or 5 years and SAVE $1.00 a year. 

FOR $5.00 (or more) we send American Garden 1 year, and any other periodicals wanted to 
amount of $5.00 (or more) at publisher's prices. 

FOR 81.25, American Garden 1 year, and a year’s subscription to Our Country Home, one of the 
best, brightest, most valuable of all farm papers; and a year’s subscription to Good Cheer, one of the 
cheeriest, purest, most sparkling, brilliant, best home and family papers in the world. 

FOR $2.00, American Garden 1 year, and Thomas’ “American Fruit Culturist,” (price $2.00,) new Te- 
vised edition, illustrated 12mo. cloth, 593 pages. Add 15 cts. postage. 

FOR 85.00, American Garden 2 years, and Downing’s “Fruit and Fruit Trees of America,” (price 
$5.00,) latest revised edition, 1100 pages, describes over 10,000 varieties. Add 30 cts. for postage. 

FOR 82.00, American Garden 1 year, and “Mushrooms of America; Edible and Poisonous,” (price 
$2.00,) 12 lithographic plates, with description of 28 species. Add 10 cents for postage. 

FOR 81.35, American Garden 1 year, and Webster's “Practical Dictionary,” 600,000 words, 1,400 
illustrations; the very best cheap dictionary. Add 10 cents for postage. 

FOR 81.50, American Garden 1 year, and 6 choice little manuals, viz: No. 1 
No. 2, Flower Garden J.;” No. 3, “ The F. 


lower Garden II.;’’ No. 4, “ The Vegetable 
cious Fruits;” No.6, “The A 1 Poultry Book.” Sent post-paid. 


Address, E. H. LIBBY, as 


“Flowers in |inter,” 
Garden;” No. 5, “Le 
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Goop HouSEKEEPING. 


FIFTEENTH YEAR. 


est ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1886. #2 


’ leads as THE MAGAZINE OF FLORICULTURE FOR AMA- 
THE LADIES FLORAL CABINE TEURS, giving more pages of reading matter and more illustrations 
than ANY OTHER PUBLICATION devoted to the same topic; 
maintains its high position as an authority on questions arising in Floriculture ; introduces to its readers’ attention Novelties in plants, especially such as 
Imay be useful to Amateurs, and treats every subject from an independent position, being entirely disassociated with all trade alliances, having no ends 
» serve except its own interests as a Magazine, and those interests are best promoted by securing authentic information upon all phases of Floriculture for 
rs. 
‘ ar constituency highly valued by First-class Advertisers. Upon this latter point, one of our advertisers wrote : ‘I inclose check for $95.16. * * * 
cannot but say that I have received as many inquiries from the FLORAL CABINET as all the other papers in which I have advertised the past year.” 


SPECIAL CONTRIBUTORS. 


Cuas. L. ALLEN, PeTeR HENDERSON, JoHN THORPE, 
Fatcoyer, E. D. Sturtevant, Geo. F. 
F.R.S., Weybridge Heath. Eng.; C. E. Parneut, F. Lancz, 
E. P. Powerit, Henry 8S. Rupp, Esen E. Rexrorp, F. M. 
Cotsy. Wa. Bennett, WaRzEN H. Mannie, E. L. 
Mrs. Susre A. Mrs. G. W. Fuanpers, Mrs. T. L. 
Newson, Annic L. Jack, Mrs. M. D. WeLLcome, Mrs M. J. 
Puivmsteap, THorpe, Lovisr Dubey, Mrs. J. 8. R. 
Tuompson, &c., &c. 

In the departments of Domestic Arts the original designs 
by Miss M. E. Wurrremore and Mrs. E. S. Wetcn, with 
accompanying descriptions, may be looked for, and the 
valued Housekeeping articles of Mrs. C. G. Hersert will 
continue to be a feature. 


PREMIUMS FOR 1886. 


Below is presented the selection of premiums made 
for 1886, and it embraces in Premium No. 1 as rare a 
collection of flower seeds as has ever been offered to 
the readers of any publication. The tén varieties en- 
umerated will afford abundance of bloom throughout 
the season, in as many different colors as such a list could 
furnish. Six of the number are summer-flowering, two 
for thelate fall, and two everilastings for winter floral decora 
tions, so that our subscribers need not be without 


GARDEN FLOWERS ALL THE YEAR, 


if cultural directions are faithfully followed. 

A bulb of the Tigridia grandiflora alba, which gave so 
much satisfacuon last year, constitutes Premium No. 2, 
and the popular Amaryllis rosea, Premium No. 3. 

PREMIUM No. 1. 
Fiower SEeps. (See accompanying illustrations.) 

Asters, Peony-flowered (i).—One of the best in every 
respect ; mixed colors. 


Calliopsis lanceolata (2).— A perennial and constant 
blooming variety. Colors: shades of yellow. 


Candytuft (3).—One of the most popular hardy annuals. 
Mixed colors: white, rose and carmine. 
Delphinium Chinensis, Larkspur (4).—Flowe rs blue. 
Dianthus Chinensis, China Pink (5.)— Hardy annual ; 
very desirable for cut flowers. 
Mignonette, Golden Queen (6). 
Pansy (7).—Fancy varieties mixed. 
Phlox Drummondii (8).— Mixed colors: white, red and 
purple. 
Acroclinium (9).—One of the most valuable of the ever- 
with daisy-like flowers; white, pink and rose 
colors mixed. 
lich m (10).—Another desirable everlasting ; fi w- 
alk ‘white, yellow dark red. 
PREMIUM No. 2. 


One Bulb Tigridia grandiflora alba.—Pure white oo 
ted with crimson in centre ; gold-banded petals. This is 
one of the most showy and beautiful of the summer-- 
flowering bulbs. 


PREMIUM No. 3. 
One Bulb Amaryllis rosea (Zephyranthes).—Rose-colored. 


REMEMBER, EVERY SUBSCRIBER the ten popes’ ot 


Flower Seeds, or the Tigridia, or the Amaryllis, post. REE, 


The Subscription Price will remain at 

$1.25, as heretofore; Single Numbers, 

12 Cents; Sample Copy, for examina- 
@ tion, 6 Cc nts. 


Great opportunity to make money among your own neighbors, in cash commissions, which the publishers pay. Ask for terms to club raisers when you send 
lor Sample at be in registered letter. Address 


Copy. Remittances to be at our risk must post-ottice order, bank draft or : 


THE LADIES’ FLORAL CABINET, 22 Vesey St., New York. 


ay 
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THE SALVATOR FOR INVALIDS AND THE AGED. 


DURKEE'S 


& MUSTARD. 


SOLD ONLY IN FULL WEIGHT SEALED PACKAGES, 
Guaranteed absolutely pure, and warranted to exeg} 
all others in strength, richness, flaver and clean |inegg, 


DURKEES 


GINNILNOS NI JAILIVLON woluadns 


SOLO BY DRUGGISTS & SON 


A KENSINGTON (UTFIT WORTH $8.80 FOR ONLY $] (0 SAL AD DRESSING 


"N3HQ1IH2 GNV SLNV4NI 4O NOIL23LOUd GNVY 


As all the ladies are interested in E E LLE N 


Kensington and fancy work, we have 

prepared a complete outfit for Without a rival as a dressing for all Salads, and asa 

st Le ; ° care; all its ingredients are of the purest an | Lest; 

containing all the articles enumera- 

ted below, neatly an aud will keep good for years. 

tation Alligator, Nickel trimm _ 

Shopping Bes, (00 illustration) with BEWARE OF ALL IMITATIONS. 

nickel handle, seal and clasp. This 

Bag contains an outfit for Kensin 


ten Stamping, Embroidery and STAMPING 
ip Painting, as follows: E R 
i, 100 Pertorated Stamp- OUT FIT 
F 


ing Patterns, retail 

price . - - $6.50 fee Embroidery and Painting. ALL NEW blame 
1 Box White Powder, RGER AND MORE OF THEM! "The best yet offered! 

Fetailprice - = - 05 SEE WHAT IT CONTAINS. 
1 Box Blue Powder, 

retellprice - - -05 
2Patent reversible 
Ponsets, retell price 
1 Manual of Kensington and Fancy Work, - - 
1 Red Satin Banner 9 x 18 inches, stamped, - - = - design 5 in. wide for scart (worth 25c.), Large Clove: de- 
25 Assorted Fancy Work Needles, - - - - - sign 7 x 11, 1 Thistle 6 x 7 tor Kensington Painting, Stork 
1 Pkg. Assorted Embroidery Silk, Chenille and Arasene, 25 and large Butterfly for Lustre Painting, Thermometer 
1 Kensington Pen tor Painting, - - Case, Pansy for ladies’ bag, Elegant Spray of Gold- 
1 Camel's Hair Brush for Lustre Painting, -  - 1 Rod x Il, Top of Umbrella Case. Spider’ Web, 
4 Assorted Colors of Genuine Tube Painta, =r. a tree for Tidy, and THIRTY-FOUR 

All the above, neatly packed in an Alligator Shopping Bag and sent post- $5.50 other elegant designs for ell kinds of work 

aid, for only $1.00, Among the 106 Perforated Stamping Patterns are These tterns 
solden Rod, 5inches; Bunches of Fuschias, 4in.; Pansies, 3 1-2 in.; Butter Cups, 3 1-2in ; are all just as| 
Clusters of Forget-me-nots, 3 1-2 in.; Love-lies-bleeding, 4 1-2 in.; Bachelor’s Button, described. 
2 1-2in.; Barberry, 2 1-2in.; Strawberry, 4 in.; Wild Roses, 4 in.; Daisies, 3 in.; Calla Besides we give TING AND CRO- 
Lily, 4in.; Pond Lily, 4in.; Tulip, 4 in.; Sprigs of Jessamine, 3in.; Thistles, 6 in.; Lily owder, pad and 3 CHETING and a 
of the Valley, 4 in.; Moss Rose, 3 in.; Cat-tails, 5 in.; Daisy and Forget-me-not Border, 6 nstruction book > BE 
in.; 4Scollops for Skirts, 5in.; Spider’s Web Corner, 3 in.;4 Sprigs of Ferns, 3 1-2 in.; Also one D 
10 assorted Crystal Etchings, (new); also Peacocks’ Feathers, Girls, Boys, Bees, Butterflies, fe It tidy stamped 
Grasshoppers, Spiders, Flies, Dogs, Owls, Bicycles, Roller Skates, Storks, Crazy Stitch to 
Patterns, Lace Stitch Patterns, Borders and many others rangingin size from 1 1-2 in. to 
6in., alsoa Complete Alphabet, entirely new. These patterns are all new, designed expresaly for this outfit, on heavy parch- an rook tose 4 
ment bond paper, and are handled by no other house. THE FANCY WORK MAN TA L is a new book by the well-known ing Jutline Ken- 
authoress Madame W orth, and contains full directions and instructions for Kensington Stamping and Embroidery, Kensington, sington, Chenille, 
Lustre, Metallic Flitter and I rridescent Painting, Colors of all the different Flowers, Ribbon Embroidery, Wax Work an every descrip- Plush, Ri bbon & 
tion of Fancy Needle and Crochet Work. IT CONTAINS OVER 200 ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS and is the most complete other embroider; f 
book ever published. THE SATIN BANNER cent with outfit is 9 x 18 inches in size, stamped ready for embroidery or Our CaTaLocve of StampinG Patterns, price lic 
painting with a beautiful design of Golden Rod and Thistle, which, finished in colors on the red satin background makes a lovely 1886 Svpriemenrt, price l0c., containing over 8@ races 
and striking effect. These with the other articles named above, in the Alligator Shopping Bag, make the most complete outfit for - OF NEW DESIGNS, together with our [Illustrated Price List 
Kensington or Fancy Work ever offered. With this outfit any lady can beautify the home at no expense, embroider ladies’ or children’s will also be sent. Everything above ( worth $7 ) mailed 
clothing, or make a snug little sum for herself by doing stamping for her neighbors, Many ladies are supporting themselves by doing for $1. For $1.60 we will send the above outiit and 
Kensington Stamping, Embroidery and Painting with an outfit not as good asthis, So confident are we that this outfit will give , the 35 patterns of our 1885 outfit, making 82 Patterns 
PERFECT SATISFACTION that we will cheerfully refund money to any lady who is dissatisfied on receiving it. This outfit for a . SEND STAMP FOR DESCRIPTION OF 
sells ordinarily by single piece at retail for $8.80. We willsend it post patd for only ®1.00, and packitin a nice shopping bag | BOOKS ON FANCY WORK. TF. PARKER, 
that you can use with or without the outfit. For our 7 ~ 


| E. 
responsibility we refer to any Bank or Commercial Agency. Conn. Manufacturing Co., Hartford, Conn. 4 PING 


Type setting, etc., easy, 
rinted directions. For LITTLE WONDER. MAKE MONEY. 
usiness, home use or Th. E Hand. 
money making. For old | _ Perforates 10 sheets of designs at once (original or j— long Evenings are at Ham 
or young. Send 2 stamps | from art books) for stamping, painting, etc. Used by , Improve Your Time. 
for catalogue of Presses, | Teachers, Artists, and Fresco Painters. Price, $2. = The House Patent Scroll Saw runs 
: . B2\ Ye Type, Paper, Cards, &c., | Circulars and specimen of work free. Agents wanted. easy, cuts fast, and is a pleasure to 
CIRCULAR SIZE $3 to the factory. EUGENE PEARL, 23 Union New York. your Wall 
NEWSPAPER “$44 use. You can decorate y 
Kelsey & Co., Meriden, Ct. with beautiful or se the 
work and make money. Send 6. 
OSGOODBY’S tis for . illustrated catalogue, giv- 
The famous Lablache Face Powder is used much : © hos hao - - NEW DESIGNS, &c. Address 
more extensively than any other preparation ; Its pow- Price, $1.50._ Special Instruction by Mail, $6.00. A. H. POMEROY, Division G. 


| Send Stamp for Specimen Pages, &c. ford, Conn. 
er to give a brilliant complexion is marvelous. Ask en - eeu 216-220 Asylum St., Hartford, 
your Druggist for it. W. W. OSGOODBY, Publi her, Rochester, N. Y. 


HERBERT BOOTH KING & BROTHER'S 
SPECIAL AGENCY FOR ADVERTISEMENTS IN MAGAZINES. 


Good Housekeeping, Good Cheer, The Century, _ Harper's Magazine, Domestic Monthly, — Demorest’s Monthly, 
Atlantic Monthly, Wide Awake, The Chautauguan, The Houshold, The Bay State Monthly, 
The Cottage Hearth, Macmillan’s Illustrated Magazine, Frank Leslie's 
Ladies’ Floral Cabinet, orcas, St. Louis Magazine. 
*,* Estimates furnished on Harper’s Weekly, Harper’s Bazar, Harper's Young People, The Youth’s Companion, Frank Leslie’s 
Illustrated Weekly, Golden Days, The Golden Argosy, Puck, Nation, etc., etc., with all of which we have favorable arrangements. 
Advertisers should send ie a copy of our new pamphlet which is counted to be “‘ the handsomest advertising circular ever issued.” 


HERBERT BOOTH KING & BROTHER, 202 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
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Goop HousSEKEEPING, 


| MISS DOUGLAS'S NEW NOVEL. 


is is not a book for the particular amzsement of the baby while a baby, but is a dainty di- | 

vhich the mother records the birth, the weight from time to time, the first step, the first 
to e gifts, the first attempts at speech, and all the other wonderful events of babyhood, | 
fo vwwn gratification and the future benefit of the hero or heroine of the pictorial biogra- | 
ph the illustrations being in gold and colors, we are unable to reproduce a specimen here. | 
Tl below represents, in black, the title-page reduced. 


| Uniform with the Previous Works of 
| this Gifted Author. 


UNIFORM VOLUMES, PRICE $1.50 EACH. 
0A Liberal Discount if purchased by the set. 


| OUT OF THE WRECE ; or, Was it a Victory ? 
| “Bright “and entertaining as Miss Douglas’s stories al- 
| ways are, this, her new one, leads them all.”-—New_ Bed- 
| ford Standard. 


| FLOYD GRANDON’S HONOR. 
| ** Fascinating throughout, and worthy the reputation of 
| the author.—’’ Philadelphia Methodist. 
| WHOM KATHIE MARRIED. 
| _ Kathie was the heroine of the popular series of Kathie 
| Stories for young people, the readers of which were very 
| anxious to know with whom Kathie settled down in life. . sb 
| Hence this story, charmingly written. 
|LOST IN A GREAT CITY. 
| ‘ There is the power of delineation and robustness of ex- aa a 
| pression that would credit a masculine hand in the present . 
| volume, and the reader will at no stage of the reading re- 
| gret having commenced its perusal.” —San Francisco Post. 
| THE OLD WOMAN WHO LIVED IN A SHOE. 
| ‘The romances of Miss Douglas’s creation are all thrill- 2 ‘ 
| ingly interesting.” —Camébridge Tribune. 
Whercin may be chronicled by the loving mother the story of the events, happenings, cun- | HOPE MILLS; or, Between Friend and Sweet- De 
ingness attendi “My B a ; - s. si | heart. 
nin uttending the progress of ly I aby, as a memento for grown-up days Designed | of anthem 
and ‘|iystrated by ANNIE F. Cox. Printed in colors. Bound in elegant style. Cloth and | 4 merican novel-readers.” Manchester Mirror. oe 
gold, 3.75; Turkey morocco, $7.50; Tree calf and Spanish calf, each, $7.50; all giltedges. | FROM HAND TO MOUTH. e oe k 
rs. Cox was certainly inspired when she designed this beautiful book. Who that ever | fact era ee te ee ee 
had . baby did not long for some convenient and beautiful repository of baby’s history? Ba- Portland Argus. 
by’s Lirth, baby’s christening, baby’s likeness, baby’s first tooth, baby’s first step, and all the | WRLLY. KINFABD'S BINGPOM. , _ 

other rning-points of baby’s first year, are more momentous to the mother’s heart than a} con ley down 
Pres \cntial election is to a rising politician. It is a shame that she has had to scrawl] these it up.’’ 
facts wn on the backs of almanacs and on the fly-leaves of novels. For baby’s own sake in| IN TRUST; or Dr. Bertrand’s Household. 
afte: \ cars, if not for her own, it is time she devised some more permanent, more orderly, | ,“*She writes in a free, fresh, and natural way; and her 


| characters are never overdrawn.” —Manchester Mirror. 
more ornamental, more poetical place of inscription. This book is all this, and more. The | : 


col re, to the eye, solid, embossed gold; the illustrations in colors are a panorama of | CLAUDIA. very dramatic, and the denxoument startling 
baby’. development, and the poetry with which it is interspersed is brimful of motherly love. | Claudia, the heroine, is one of those self-sacrificing charac- 


Alli. in the highest style of literary and pictorial art. Any man or woman who could have So glory of the female sex to produce,’’— 


such . ‘\istory of the first year of his life, written in mother’s own hand writing, would find it | STEPHEN DANE 

abe: liction to the end of life, especially after that mother-had passed away.”—Chicago |.- “This is one of this author’s happiest and most success- 

Ex: r Jo, Z. | ful attempts at novel-writing, for which a grateful public 
Journal. 

| will applaud her.” —Hera/d. 


|HOME NOOK;; or, the Crown of Duty. 


“An interesting story of home-life, not wanting in inci- 
I E G U E [ B K | dent. and written in forcible and attractive style.”’—New 
5 | York Graphic. 
1 i i i ;, in- | SYDNIE ADRIANCE; or, Trying the World. 
may he reonrded the coming sad the going of <P with pages for autographs, 134 i The works of Miss Douglas hows oleae the test of pop- 
ind sketches pertaining to pleasant visits, social circles, and other gatherings. A com-| ylar jud ment and become the fashion. They are true, nat- 
to  Baby’s Kingdom.” Invented and illustrated by ANNIE F. Cox. Printed in col- | ural in delineation, pure and elevating in their tone.” —£x- 
rich binding. Cloth and gold, $3.75 ; Turkey morocco, $7.50; Tree calf and Spanish | aRv. DAUGHTERS 
h, $7.50. Such a book has long been needed, and it will undoubtedly become as fa- | bp ot of the story is the perfectly natural and home- 
households as Autograph and Photograph Albums or Birthday Books. | like air which pervades it. 


| 


Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of Price. Illustrated Catalogues free to any address on application. 


‘E & SHEPARD, PUBLISHERS, - BOSTON. 
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HouUSEKEEPING. 


DECKE 


BROTHERS’ 
MATCHLESS 


PEANOS 


33 Union Square. N. Y. 


Hale’s Honey the great Cough cure, 25¢.,50c.,$! 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap heals and beautifies, 25: 
GermanCorn Remover killsCorns, Bunions, 25. 
Hill's Hair and Whisker Dye—Black & Brown, 50: 
Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minute, 25. 
Dean's Bheumatic Pills are a sure cure, 50c 


INSTANTANEOUS CHOCOLAT: 


NO TROUBLE. 


THE GREATEST INVENTION 
OF THE AGE. 


NO BOILING. 
Every Family Should Have It. 


POWDERED AND PUT UP IN ONE POUND 
TIN CANS. 


75 Cents per can. 22 cents additional for pos: we 


if sent by mail. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON. 


Inventors and Sole Manufacturers, 


South-West Corner of 12th and Market Sis., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1875. 
AKER 


Breaks Cocos, 


Warranted absolutely pur 
Cocoa, from which the excess «/ 
Oil has been removed. It has thr:« 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sug:r, 
and is therefore far more econon.i- 
cal, costing less than one cen! « 
cup. It is delicious, nourishinz, 
strengthening, easily digested, av’ 
j admirably adapted for invalids os 
well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & Dorchester, Ma: 


THE JACKSON VENTILATING GRATE. 


An Open Fire, Beautiful Grate, Fire-Place Heater and Furnace, © 1 


EDW 


Combined in One. 


THOUSANDS IN USE. 
Send for reports from your own state and neighborhood. 


My parlor grate heats 6,000 cubic feet of space without forcing. 
SAMUEL BANCROFT, JR., Wilmington, Del. 

One grate heats two rooms—each 18 x 14 feet—in zero weather. 
HENRY L. GREEN, River Point, R. I. 

_ The grate heats my sitting-room, 18 x 24 x 14 feet when mercury 
is 30° below zero. S. B. Amory, Fond du Lac, Wis. 

I heat parlor, 12 feet square, sitting-room, 13 x 22 feet, and make 

comfortable a bed-room over each, with one grate. 

B. SEcor, Bridgeport, Conn. 

The grate heats a room 13 x 13 feet down stairs, and another of 
same size up stairs. W. H. WETHERBEE, Fitchburg, Mass. 

The grate in the north end of my sitting-room, 16 x 18 feet, heats 


with frost, though the mercury has been as low as 15° below zero. 
: Wo. S. THompson, Springfield, Mo. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


IN A. JACKS 


it and a room of the same size above so thoroughly that flowers in & 
. the bay-window on the south in both rooms have never been touched © 


ON & BRO., 77 Beekman St., Ne 
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